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THE 1961 SPRING MEETINGS 


In April and May of 1961, three of the sections of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association, all of the eight district library associations, members of 
the Wisconsin Library Film Circuit, Inc., and the alumni of the University 
of Wisconsin Library School were among those who had "library meetings” in 
various parts of the state. Each of these meetings has been reported in this 
issue of the Bulletin. 





Of great significance to those interested in the development and im- 
provement of library service were the discussions of standards and needs in 
most of these meetings. A symposium at each of the district meetings discus- 
sed the recently issued state-wide survey report, FACING THE '60s--THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY IN WISCONSIN. A summary of the symposium, discussing 
the status and needs of Wisconsin public libraries, heads the contents of this 
issue. --Ed. 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
FACING THE '60s-- 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN WISCONSIN 


A REPORT BASED ON DISCUSSIONS 
AT THE 1961 DISTRICT MEETINGS 


[Copies of this summary report are available separately, on request 
to the Free Library Commission .] 


A PHILOSOPHY OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 


"Wisconsin believes in education, believes in learningand the institu- 
tions thereof. We have shown as a state we believe that a people's govern- 
ment flourishes best among intelligent, educated people." George E. Watson, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, said this at the 1958 Governor's 
Conference on Education Beyond the High School . 


"(There are) four general purposes for public library service: (1) Edu- 
cation. The library system should efficiently provide opportunity to carry on 
informal study through reading for any individual or group on any subject, 
any time. (2) Information. It should be able to supply quickly special facts 
needed in the serious work or living of any citizen or organization. (3) Re- 
creation. It should supply not only wholesome stories to read, but insight 
into other lives and places and interests to help us out of the monotony and 
routine. (4) Inspiration. It should provide suggestions and incentives for 
creative activity of all kinds and improved living for the individual, the fam- 
ily, and community groups... There is needed a free, flexible, ever-present 
educational system for voluntary education through reading, knit together in 
a statewide cooperative fabric for strength, open throughout the day and year 
to help every person of every age with appropriate knowledge on every kind 
of problem, an institution which takes up where the public school and univer- 
sity leave off." 


Wisconsin has a state plan for public library development, based on the 
beliefs, library objectives, and pattern of organization set forth by the li- 
brarians and library board members in THE WISCONSIN-WIDE LIBRARY 
IDEA, in 1948, from which the foregoing paragraph is quoted. 


A SURVEY OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN WISCONSIN 


FACING THE '60s -- THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN WISCONSIN has 
been built upon the beliefs and principles of THE WISCONSIN-WIDE 
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LIBRARY IDEA. It is the report of a state-wide study of public libraries, con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Government, University Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, under a grant from the Free Library Commission of federal, 
Library Services Act, funds. 


A nine-member advisory committee of distinguished educators, a five- 
member committee of librarians (the Wisconsin Library Association's Survey Ac- 
tion Committee), and a three-member committee of trustees from around the 
state (the Wisconsin Library Trustees Association's Legislative Committee) pro- 
vided advice and counsel to the survey team during the course of the study. 


The 1958 annual reports of public libraries, made to the Library Commis- 
sion, provided most of the data used in this study. A special check-list of 
book collections was sent to public libraries by the survey team in 1960, and 
Part Il of the survey report is a compilation of the returns of this questionnaire. 


The purpose of the state-wide study was to describe and review the pre- 
sent status of public library development in Wisconsin and to record findings 
and conclusions which might be used as guidelines for library development in 
the future. FACING THE '60s was discussed at each of the district library 
association meetings in Wisconsin in May, 1961, to provide for librarians and 
library board members attending the meetings a sampling of the highlights of 
the report, to stimulate their reading and study of the report, and to create 
interest and concern about the public library conditions of the state to the 
extent that action would be taken to improve the conditions. 


A symposium, composed of four speakers in most of the meetings, dis- 
cussed the report. The speakers were: a public librarian from the district, 
a library trustee, the secretary of the Free Library Commission, and a member 
of the Wisconsin Library Association's Library Development and Legislation 
Committee. The local librarian was asked to discuss the public library pic- 
ture in the state — the number, location, hours open, book stock, quality 
of service, and personnel of the public libraries—and to indicate the sug- 
gested guidelines for action for local public libraries. The trustee member 
of the symposium interpreted the report's findings to library board members 
— their status, guidelines for action by both local trustees and the Wiscon- 
sin Library Trustees Association—and discussed the usefulness of the HAND- 
BOOK FOR-WISCONSIN LIBRARY BOARD MEMBERS (issued in 1958 by 
the Wisconsin Library Trustees Association in cooperation with the Free Li- 
brary Commission) in facing the needs indicated by the study. The secretary 
of the Commission discussed Wisconsin's STATE PLAN (written in 1956) and 
its adequacies, in terms of FACING THE ‘60s, and the suggested guidelines 
for action by the Commission. The WLA committee representative in the 
symposium at each meeting considered these questions: "are Wisconsin 
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library laws adequate for carrying out Wisconsin's public library service 
goals? In view of facts brought out in the survey, what are the areas of 
interest in which WLA has a particular concern? in legislative action? 

in encouraging Commission action? in long-term planning? in professional 
activity?" 





BUREAU OF GOVERNMENT 
Research and Advisory Service 

Report NS 9 

February 1961 


FACING THE '60s -- THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
IN WISCONSIN 
Part One: Findings and Conclusions ©. 


Ail 


BUREAU OF GOVERNMENT 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


[A summary of the material presented by members of the symposia 
follows. The information presented here is not necessarily given 
in the order presented at the district meetings, nor has any attempt 
been made to identify individual members of the various symposia. 


--EdJ 











THE STATE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin has 316 public libraries, but the number of library units alone 
is not an index to the quality of library service, or a measure of how well 
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all of the libraries in the state are meeting minimum standards of service. 

Book collections, acquisitions, personnel, hours and days open, physical 
facilities, and financial support need to be taken into account if the state- 
wide picture is to be meaningful. Moreover, the geographic location and 
distribution of all public libraries in the state has a significant bearing on the 
way libraries are able to serve the people of the state. A line drawn roughly 
from Green Bay through Madison to Monroe separates the state into two areas 
—- a smaller southeastern triangle into which are concentrated much of the 
population, much of the wealth, and most of the large industrial institutions 
of the state, and a larger northwestern area where population is more scatter- 
ed, per capita income is less, and generally prosperity is lower. The library 
service available in Wisconsin differs markedly in these two parts of the state: 
using financial support as a guide to level of service, FACING THE ‘60s in- 
dicates that there are only 9 libraries outside the southeastern triangle with 
an annual budget of more than $30,000, while within the area, there are 24 
libraries with this budget. Only ten public libraries reported book collections 
of 100,000 volumes, a minimum standard suggested by the American Library 
Association, and of these, three were in the northwest and seven in the south- 
east. 


In terms of community size, 209 of Wisconsin's public libraries are in 
communities of less than 2,500 population, while only 23 are in cities of 
over 25,000. A library in a community as small as 2,500 cannot economi- 
cally, on its own, provide all the services that community residents might 
ask of it. But it can -- though the typical Wisconsin public library has not 
—- become a part of a library system serving a wider area, and provide a 
channel through which books from a larger library, a system headquarters, 
might be available to all the residents in the area served by the library system. 


FINANCING PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Public library financial support in Wisconsin has developed largely as 
a municipal responsibility, with 86.9 per cent of public library income com- 
ing from city and village taxes, less than 4 per cent from county taxes, and 
the remaining portion coming from such sources as school district or town 
taxes, gifts, fines, fees, and income from trusts. The fiscal policies of state 
government have in part been reflected in the development of financial sup- 
port for public libraries: the state has traditionally returned more money to 
municipal government in the form of shared taxes than in state aids, so that 
money from the state has gone to the locality with no strings attached. Pub- 
lic schools and vocational and adult schools do receive state incentive aid, 
but for public libraries there is no state financial aid. Federal funds have 
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been used by the Free Library Commission for demonstrations of library service 
in rural areas since 1957, but the federal law governing these funds restricts 
their use to communities of less than 10,000 population, and the maximum 
amount that can be granted to Wisconsin (under the present law) is only 


$180,000. 


WHO USES LIBRARIES? 


"...some of the state's rural counties outside the southeastern section 
tend to have a larger proportion of people in the oldest and youngest age 
brackets. This leaves a deficiency in the 18 to 44 age group -- the revenue- 
producing portion of the population. Moreover, it is the revenue-producing 
group that has been moving either to southeastern Wisconsin or outside the 
state. Therefore, in large central, northern, and southwestern areas of the 
state it looks as though the proportion of youths and aged requiring library 
service will outweigh those in the middle years. If this should prove to be 
the case, modifications in library service and many other types of public ser- 
vice would be required." 


LIBRARY GOVERNMENT 


Wisconsin public libraries are governed by indipendent, appointed, 
largely municipal, boards of trustees, under laws that require "the setting up 
of an independent board to establish and formulate policies for public library 
service, that specify the number of board members required according to 
municipal population size, and that require the superintendent or other super- 
visor of schools to be named to the library board..." Laws give the board of 
trustees "exclusive control of all money collected, donated, or appropriated 
for the library fund, and of the purchase of a site and the erection of the 
library building whenever authorized. It appoints the librarian and such 
other assistants and employees as it deems necessary, and it prescribes their 
duties and compensation." The laws governing library boards provide for 
members to be appointed for three-year terms, to allow for a turn-over of 
membership to bring new ideas to the board. 


FACING THE '60s points to the fact that more than a third of Wiscon- 
sin's library trustees have served as trustees at least ten years, having been 
re-appointed to their positions; it indicates that housewives outnumber bus- 
iness and professional representatives on library boards; and it suggests that 
the "lack of occupational representation on the boards of smaller libraries 
may contribute to the mediocre stature of public libraries in many places in 
the state." 
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LIBRARIANS 


Certification, based on training and experience, has been required for 
librarians and assistants in Wisconsin public libraries for some forty years; 
FACING THE '60s points out, however, that only about three quarters of the 
public libraries in the state in communities of over 2,000 population aré direct- 
ed by properly certified librarians. (Communities of fewer than 2,000 and 
cities of the first class are exempted from the provisions of the certification 
law.) 


The University Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin, in co- 
operation with the Free Library Commission, offers a directed study course 
which meets the library training requirement for librarians in communities of 
fewer than 8,000 people. The Free Library Commission "provides a program of 
in-service training to raise the standards in the profession." FACING THE 
'60s notes the probability of a continuing shortage of adequately prepared 
librarians, and suggests that specialized and professional skills of librarians 
might profitably be shared by a number of libraries in an area. 


The report notes the availability of scholarships and study grants from 
various sources (the Free Library Commission annually offers four grants for 
graduate study), but suggests that the supply of specialized personnel in Wis- 
consin might be increased through intensive in-service training courses to be 
developed jointly by the Commission and the University Library School . 


FACING THE '60s reviews the salaries paid library personnel. Compar- 
ing the salaries paid professionally trained librarians nationally with those 
offered in Wisconsin, the surveyors found Wisconsin libraries facing increas- 
ing competition with libraries outside the state. Among the libraries in the 
smallest communities, not required by law to have certified librarians and 
generally not able, because of limited resources, to employ trained personnel, 
the surveyors found wages of less than $1 per hour common, and cited one ex- 
ample of a librarian's being paid $.10 per hour. FACING THE '60s notes 
that "...some of these smaller communities expect a ‘librarian' to select books 
for both the adults and juveniles in the community and to recommend reading 
materials for wages less than a baby sitter or day laborer receives." 


BUILDINGS 


Library buildings in Wisconsin are generally not new; three fourths of 
them are at least thirty years old. Half of the libraries, according to the 
report, recognize that lack of space is the greatest inadequacy of their 
buildings, but only one in four actually had plans for major remodeling or 
new construction. Most of the libraries are well-located. 
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The surveyors suggest that the boom in new construction -- schools, city 
halls, fire stations, water works, etc., -- indicates an increasingly severe 
competition for the building funds for the libraries. They suggest, on the 
other hand, that "few library boards, or the governing bodies of most Wiscon- 
sin communities have any kind of long range plan for meeting the public im- 
provement needs of their communities", and conclude that library boards 
might “exert leadership in their communities by urging village boards and city 
councils to initiate long range public improvement programs that would include 
the library building improvement needs in an orderly way on the community's 
priority list." 


HOURS OPEN 


FACING THE '60s suggests that hours of service in public libraries limit 
the effective usefulness of the book collection, regardless of how good or how 
poor the books and materials might be. A recent standard adopted by the 
Book-of-+the-Month Club in making its annual $5,000 and $1,000 Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher Awards for the purchase of books (the libraries making appli- 
cation for the awards must be open to the public at least 20 hours per week, 
including some evenings) was applied by the survey team, who found that 149 
public libraries in the state, many of whom might profit greatly from such a 
grant, were not eligible because their hours of service were so restricted. Of 
these 149 independent public libraries, as many as 22 are open not more than 
four hours per week. At the other extreme, seventy libraries report service of 
at least forty hours per week; these include all the libraries in communities of 


over 8,000. 


BOOKS 


One standard of library service suggested by the American Library Assoc- 
iation calls for 100,000 volumes in a library system collection. Only ten 
libraries (out of over 300) in the state meet this standard. In addition, there 
are only seventeen counties where all the public library collections together 
total this number. Nearly two hundred public libraries have holdings of less 
than 10,000 volumes each. 


The American publishing industry has an annual output of more than 
12,000 titles. It is apparent that few libraries in Wisconsin can purchase a 
significant portion of these titles. Checklists of 85 1959 adult books and 33 
basic and specialized reference books mailed to public libraries brought re- 
turns to the survey team which indicated that ten per cent of the libraries 
did not possess any of the significant adult books, and that seven per cent of 
the libraries did not have any of the basic reference books. One of the books 
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on this latter list was the WISCONSIN BLUE BOOK, which is distributed 
free by the state to public libraries. 


WHAT CAN THE TRUSTEE DO? 


The board of trustees of the public library has the legal right, and the 
duty, to set the policies and objectives of the library. FACING THE '60s 
urges trustees to reexamine their objectives, particularly the trustees of librar- 
ies so small that they cannot offer a significant number of materials or services, 
or remain open at hours when they might be used. Trustees should review their 
objectives and their policies continuously, making the library an up-to-date 
part of the community. 


The library board appoints staff members. It is directed by the WISCON- 
SIN STATUTES to employ only properly trained librarians and assistants. Trus- 
tees should examine their record in terms of the certification law. 


FACING THE '60s discusses the sources of financial support for public 
libraries, and suggests that library boards might make a stronger, better co- 
ordinated effort to get more funds to provide more service. The surveyors 
suggest that public school and vocational and adult school boards might be 
approached for funds if the public library is providing a disproportionate a- 
mount of service to the students of these institutions, and that county boards 
of supervisors might be approached for a greater appropriation for library ser- 
vice even though county appropriations for library service have been limited 
heretofore. 


At the same time, FACING THE '60s cautions libraries -- the library 
boards, since they have control of the expenditure of funds -- to make sure 
that they are making the best use of their funds, before asking for more. The 
report states "... they have not been energetic in exploring areas of cooper- 
ation with other libraries that would improve and expand services at relatively 
littlecost..." 


The library board has the authority to extend the services of the library 
beyond the municipality in which it is located; surrounding communities and 
municipalities may be expected to pay for this service through taxes, and 
when this support reaches one sixth of the library's total annual income, the 
contributing municipality appoints an additional member to the library board. 


"The history of the establishment and development of public libraries 
supports the theory that independent boards composed of interested, energetic, 
purposeful people have accomplished the present level of library service. The 
question as to whether some other form of organization might have produced a 
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higher level of service than now prevails is an academic one, for no other 
form or organization has been tested here." Following this statement, the 
survey team questions whether the library board is the symbol of good service 
where it is good, or whether it is an unenergetic symbol of poor service where 
libraries are "not so good." FACING THE '60s suggests that it may be de- 
sirable to change the law, to permit experimentation with a different form of 
library administration, to test the desirability of library boards. 


Not written in the report, but implied, is a matter of the need for self- 
examination by trustees. What is myrole? Why am | a library board member? 
How long have | been here? Am | working up to my capacity now? Should 
| seek re-appointment at the end of my term or should | make way for someone 
else, whose ideas about library service might be better than mine? These 
questions that a trustee might ask himself are equally applicable to library 
staff members, who, the study indicates, also need self-examination. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


FACING THE '60s presents a number of implications for action by the 
Wisconsin Library Association: one of the major parts of the 1961 annual 
conference of the association will be a session in which the members consider 
what they will do as a result of this survey's publication. Every one of the 
committees of WLA will find its work guided in some way by the findings of 
the report, and the needs to which it points. 


One of the most pressing needs mentioned by the report is the develop- 
ment and statement of new standards for public libraries. According to the 
WISCONSIN STATUTES (s.43.165), the Free Library Commission is directed 
to fix and publish such standards. The state library association, however, 
must share this responsibility, its members advising and consulting with staff 
and members of the Commission, and serving as a sounding board to the Com- 
mission as statements of standards are formulated. The statement of purposes 
in the WLA ORGANIZATION MANUAL provides that the association "... 
initiate and support actively measures designed to improve and maintain the 
quality and standards of librarianship within the state of Wisconsin." 


State standards for public libraries will provide a guide for use by local 
libraries to measure their own effectiveness, and to measure the possible 
effects of combination with other libraries, or cooperation with them. 


The report indicates a need for the Wisconsin Library Association to seek 
ways to further the cooperation between existing libraries -- between public 
libraries and school libraries; among all types of libraries at all levels, 
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including the sharing of specialist personnel; and between public libraries and 
related agencies of government. 


FACING THE '60s spotlights the urgency of revision of the state laws 
governing public libraries, which are found largely in Chapter 43 of the STAT- 
UTES. Portions of the library law are out of date, portions are not applicable 
to current conditions, portions are not clear. The implication to WLA is that 
it as a professional association must work, with the state library agency, to- 
ward such revision of the statutes as may be needed toprovide an optimum 
framework for the development and operation of public libraries in Wisconsin. 
The report points to two specific areas in which WLA might work for library 
legislation: a revision of the law relating to the government of public library 
boards, so that there might be more flexibility in developing patterns of local 
public library administration,and the establishment of a system of grants-in- 
aid as an incentive to further development of local library systems. 


In sections relating to library personnel, the report points to two areas in 
which WLA might intensify its efforts: in recruiting librarians to the profes- 
sion, and improving the present scholarship programs, and in the training, on 
the job, of librarians, through stimulation of development of formal facilities, 
sponsorship of professional meetings, institutes, etc. 


FACING THE '60s stresses the need for a strong state agency -- the Free 
Library Commission -- as a keystone to the entire public library operation in 
the state. WLA members have recognized this need, but must continue to 
sponsor, support, and initiate measures which will provide for the strength 
which this agency needs to discharge its obligations. The report mentions 
specifically the Commission's need for adequate financial support, permitting 
suitable staff, sufficient operating expenses, adequate quarters, anda col- 
lection of materials necessary to fulfill the demands placed upon it. 


FACING THE '60s and THE FREE LIBRARY COMMISSION 


In order to examine FACING THE '60s in terms of the program of the 
Free Library Commission, a comparison was made between the survey report 
and the STATE PLAN FOR THE FURTHER EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVICES TO RURAL AREAS, issued in 1956. 


In general, the STATE PLAN recognizes the need for leadership and 
efficient service from the Commission: professional staff for advisory, con- 
sultant, and technical services, adequate book Collection, improvement of 
physical working conditions, equipment, etc. It recognizes the need for pub- 
lic library standards and sets forth certain criteria for evaluating proposed li- 
brary projects (legal establishment, maximum local financial support, citizen 
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participation in planning, and a movement toward adequacy of library service, 
according to the American Library Association's standards for public libraries .) 


The PLAN calls for the drawing together of local libraries into larger units 
of library service: e.g., federations of libraries, contractual services from 
urban to rural areas, and county or multicounty systems. Although interlibrary 
and intergovernmental cooperation is required, the necessary flexibility in 
pattern of organization is provided for in Wisconsin's STATE PLAN. In addi- 
tion to the development of library systems, the PLAN includes provisions for 
recruitment and training of librarians, with scholarship programs and in-service 
training workshops and institutes; and provisions for conducting surveys of li- 
brary conditions, and field studies, and for financing research projects. FAC- 
ING THE '60s is a survey conducted under the STATE PLAN. 


With few exceptions, it appears that the Wisconsin STATE PLAN stands 
up very well in face of the findings and conclusions in FACING THE '60s. 
The survey advocates: 


--a stronger Free Library Commission, with the addition of specialized 
staff consultants in government organization, public administration, and 
finance; intensified consultant service to populous areas of the state; 
addition of a regulatory power to make it mandatory for a community to 
seek advice before establishing a new library; an interesting new plan 
for a specialized training program for public libraries in the state and 
for field workers, with guided study by Commission consultants. 


--the interpretation of national standards for public libraries to fit Wis- 
consin's needs; FACING THE '60s reminds the Commission of its legal 
responsibility to "fix standards" for the state's public libraries. 


--interlibrary and intergovernmental cooperation, to effect efficiencies, 
avoid duplication of services and costs. 


--building on existing material resources in public libraries, in school 
libraries, in college libraries, in the Free Library Commission, and 
other state-level libraries. 


--making maximum use of professional library personnel . 


FACING THE '60s suggests that interlibrary loan arrangements between 
various libraries, and levels of libraries, be strengthened. 


It supports the statement in the STATE PLAN that reads "The Commission 
realizes there is no entirely uniform method for achieving this goal of adequate 
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library service for all the people." Flexibility in the organization pattern of 
larger units of library service is suggested in many places in FACING THE '60s. 


The report recommends that the present program of recruiting and training 
librarians and the in-service training program be reviewed and stepped up. A 
new idea for advanced study for librarians is recommended. 


It clearly recommends continued study and research. 


There are a few exceptions to the statement that the STATE PLAN stands 
up well in the face of the findings and conclusions of FACING THE '60s. The 
major exception deals with county support of public library service. The report 
questions the advisability of depending upon counties to provide financial sup- 
port for public library service, and suggests a need for more emphasis on direct 
state-to-local financing of public libraries. 


CONCLUSION - THE NEED FOR COOPERATION 


FACING THE '60s suggests that Wisconsin public libraries can meet 
standards and provide service that should be expected of them only through 
cooperative effort -- through the development of library systems. 


There is implication for a state-wide pattern of library service, in which 
local autonomy is not lessened, but in which state participation is increased 
through state financial aid. A network of resource and information centers in 
various locations around the state could provide materials and services to any 
of the smaller libraries in their area; financial support from the state to a net- 
work could provide strength and service without loss of local control. 


The public library in Wisconsin has been developed historically along 
municipal lines. It has traditionally served residents within a municipal bound- 
ary, and it has received its financial support from the same area. The chang- 
ing pattern of municipal growth, the development of suburban areas, the con- 
centration of population in the southeastern part of the state, all have contrib- 
uted to a situation where the municipal boundary is not necessarily the bound- 
ary of a business or industrial area, a shopping area, or a residential area. 
Public library service patterns must be adapted to meet the changing area. 


FACING THE '60s indicates the necessity of coordination and cooper- 
ation between the existing public libraries, as an essentiat basis on which ade- 
quate library service for the entire state may be built. 
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ROCK RIVER VALLEY DISTRICT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Union Grove, May 2, 1961 





Hostess: Florence Rubach, Librarian, Graham Public Library 
Chairman: Miss Rubach 
Secretary: Mrs. Althea Wilson, Burlington Public Library 


Business meeting: 87 librarians, trustees, and guests attended. A commit- 
tee composed of Mary Meinberg, Beloit; Astrid Kunde, Lake Geneva; and 
Mrs. Grace Lofgren, Burlington, was appointed to study the formal organi- 
zation of the Rock River Valley District. A motion to request the Free Li- 
brary Commission and the Wisconsin Library Association to set up institutes 
at their discretion for the study of plans for cooperative reference service in 
the southeastern part of the state carried. The 1962 meeting of the district 
will be held at the Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, at the invitation 
of Dorothy Huth, Librarian. 





A panel discussion on FACING THE '60s was the morning program for 
the day; S. Janice Kee, Secretary of the Free Library Commission; Mrs. 
A.W. Hammond, President of the Wisconsin Library Trustees Association; 
Mrs. Ethel Brann, Librarian of the Lake Geneva Public Library; and Rose 
Mosigian, of the Simmons Library, Kenosha, participated in the panel. 
Following the panel, the district members agreed to study the survey report 
together in order to interpret it to the library boards. 


Luncheon speaker for the day was Dr. J. Martin Klotsche, Provost of 
the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, who spoke on "The Importance of 
Reading in a Free Society." The afternoon program featured Mrs. Helen 
Lyman of the Commission staff, and Mrs. Orrilla Blackshear, of the Madison 
Public Library, who discussed standards for judging significant and contro- 
versial novels. A separate meeting for trustees was held. 
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FOX RIVER VALLEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Manitowoc, May 4, 1961 





Hostess: Mrs. Barbara Kelly, Librarian, Manitowoc Public Library 
President: Leonard Archer, Librarian, Oshkosh Public Library 
Vice-President: Roderick McDonald, Librarian, Kaukauna Public Library 
Secretary: Mrs. Marian E. Nelson, Finney Public Library, Clintonville 


Business meeting: 115 librarians, trustees, and guests attended. Officers 
elected for the coming year were: Roderick McDonald, President; Rita 
Mangan, Marinette, Vice-President; and Mrs. LaVonne Hohn, Shawano, 
Secretary-Treasurer. The 1962 meeting place will be decided later. 





FACING THE '60s, the state-wide study of public libraries made for 
the Free Library Commission by the University's Bureau of Government, and 
just released, was discussed by a symposium: S. Janice Kee, Secretary of the 
Commission; Bernard Schwab, Chairman of the WLA Library Development and 
Legislation Committee; Gordon Keyes, Trustee of the Shawano City-County 
Library; and Gerald Somers, Director of the Kellogg Public Library, Green 
Bay. Stanley Greene, Mayor of Sturgeon Bay and a member of the Free Li- 
brary Commission, talked on the library picture in Wisconsin briefly, and 
Mrs. A. W. Hammond, President of the Wisconsin Library Trustees Associa- 
tion, commented on The Trustee's Page, being issued by the Commission and 
WLTA. 





An afternoon program featured Charles D. DeYoung, director of 
school libraries in Proviso Township, Illinois. His talk on "Paperbacks: Are 
They Good for Your Library?" was well received by the members. Mr. 
DeYoung traced the history of paperback books, and remarked on their im- 
proved quality. He discussed the various types of 'permanent' bindings now 
available, and also noted some of the suppliers of these books. 
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DEVIL'S LAKE DISTRICT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Wisconsin Dells, May 10, 1961 





Hostess: Marjorie Davies, Librarian, Kilbourn Public Library 
Chairman: Alvin Zipsie, Librarian, Reedsburg Public Library 
Secretary: Mrs. Gardis Hoercher, Librarian, Elroy Public Library 


Business meeting: 38 librarians, trustees, and guests attended. Mrs. Henry 
Gleue, LaValle, was elected chairman for 1962; Mrs. Olga Matthews, of 
Wonewoc, was elected secretary. The 1962 meeting will be held in Reeds- 
burg. 





A panel discussion on FACING THE '60s featured S. Janice Kee, 
Secretary of the Free Library Commission; Mrs. A. W. Hammond, President 
of the Wisconsin Library Trustees Association; and Bernard Schwab, Director 
of the Madison Public Library. Mr. Schwab spoke both as a member of the 
WLA Library Development and Legislation Committee and as a librarian 
from the district. 


During the afternoon, Ethel Dowden, New Lisbon, National Library 
Week Committee member for the district, gave a report on NLW activities 
in the area. A discussion period followed, during which members of the 
district had an opportunity to talk about problems facing libraries and librar- 
ians. Among the subjects touched upon were: return of overdue books, 
loans of books to schools, record collections, and film service. The group 
decided to try to schedule a series of meetings in order to foster closer co- 
operation between libraries in the area. 


A separate meeting for trustees in attendance was held while the dis- 
cussion period for librarians was in session. 
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SECOND DISTRICT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
West Allis, May 11, 1961 





Hostess: Margaret Paulus, Librarian, West Allis Public Library 


Chairman: Miss Paulus 
Secretary: Virginia Kahl, Librarian, Maude Shunk Library, Menomonee Falls 


Business meeting: 69 members attended. Officers elected for 1962 were: 

Mrs. Alice Krahn, Atkinson Neighborhood Library, Milwaukee, chairman; 
and Ellen Malone, Brookfield Public Library, secretary. The 1962 meeting 
will be held at the Atkinson library. The district agreed to the nomination 
of the Oconomowoc Public Library for the WLA Library of the Year award. 





Esther Regli, Wauwatosa, National Library Week committee member 
for the district, reported on the NLW activities in area libraries. 


A panel discussion followed, on "The Members of the Library Team." 
In the panel were: Roy C. Millar, Wauwatosa trustee; George Schmus, 
Brookfield City Attorney; Mrs. Helen Pelzman, Muskego school librarian; 
Mrs. Glen Verick, West Allis League of Women Voters; and Marian Lang- 
dell, Cudahy librarian, moderator. 


Mrs. R. A. Baumdicker, West Allis, read Dylan Thomas' "Quite 
Early One’ Morning" to the group assembled for lunch. 


FACING THE '60s, the state-wide survey, was discussed by a panel 
composed of S. Janice Kee, Secretary of the Free Library Commission; Mrs. 
A.W. Hammond, President of the Wisconsin Library Trustees Association; 
and Miss Paulus. Discussion from the floor after the panel indicated gener- 
al agreement that the survey report presents a challenge to individual li- 
brarians to take action, not just to the state agency or the state association. 
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SOUTHWEST WISCONSIN DISTRICT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Muscoda, May 12, 1961 





Hostess: Mrs. E. L. Ackerman, President, Muscoda Library Board 
Chairman: Mrs. John Adickes, Librarian, Belmont Public Library 
Secretary: Mrs. Helen Schollian, Librarian, Lancaster Public Library 


Business meeting: 63 librarians and trustees were registered, including re- 
presentatives from the State Historical Society Library, the University of 
Wisconsin, as well as from public libraries, county boards and committees, 
and the Free Library Commission. New officers elected were: Blanche 
Treweek, Mineral Point, chairman; Mrs. John Minnix, Barneveld, vice- 
chairman; Mrs. Paul Gille, Cuba City, secretary. The location for the 
1962 meeting was not decided. 





Members of a panel discussing FACING THE '60s were: Dorothy 
Naughton, Free Library Commission, moderator; S$. Janice Kee, Secretary 
of the Commission; Bernard Schwab, Chairman of the WLA Library Develop- 
ment and Legislation Committee; Mrs. A. W. Hammond, President of the 
Wisconsin Library Trustees Association; and Mrs. Irma Bailey, Librarian of 
the Dwight Parker Library, Fennimore. 


In the afternoon session, a discussion of library publicity and National 
Library Week activities was led by David Hoffman, Editor of the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin. Clippings representing NLW publicity in newspapers 
around the state were shown, and many suggestions for library publicity 
were offered by librarians in the district. It was pointed out that the Library 
Processing Center, as a focal point for the entire area, is a natural place 
where good ideas for library activities might be shared. Librarians and 
trustees were urged to make their services known to the communities which 
they serve, and to publicize their needs as well. 
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WEST CENTRAL DISTRICT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Galesville, May 16, 1961 





Hostess: Mrs. Fred Huss, Librarian, Galesville 
Chairman: Mrs. Lelia R. Showers, Librarian, La Crosse County Library 
Secretary: Dorothy Dudley, Librarian, West Salem Library Station, 

La Crosse County Library 


Business meeting: 60 librarians and trustees were registered. Mrs. A. A. 
Stay, Blair, was selected chairman, and Mrs. Katherine Luke, Whitehall, 
secretary, for the coming year. The 1962 meeting will be held in Hillsboro. 





A panel discussion on FACING THE '60s was the principal session of 
the morning. Gertrude Thurow, La Crosse Public Librarian, was the moder- 
ator. Others on the panel were: S. Janice Kee, Secretary of the Free Li- 
brary Commission; Mrs. A. W. Hammond, President of the Wisconsin Library 
Trustees Association; Mrs. Frances Perry, Black River Falls Public Library; 
and Prof. Robert Frederick, La Crosse State College. 


Clark Nixon, President of the Bank of Galesville, was luncheon 
speaker. 


A special "audience participation" session for library board members 
was chaired by Mrs. Hammond; various duties and responsibilities of library 
trustees were discussed. 


A report of National Library Week activities in the West Central Dis- 
trict was made by Chester Oien, Assistant Librarian, La Crosse County Li- 
brary; Mr. Oien was a member of the state NLW committee. Mr. Oien's 
report indicated more activity in the West Central District than was report- 
ed by any other area in the state. 
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INDIANHEAD DISTRICT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Ladysmith, May 17, 1961 





Hostess: Mrs. Carroll Smith, Librarian, Ladysmith City-County Library 
Chairman: Laura Edson, Librarian, Barron Public Library 
Secretary: Mrs. Roger Lindoo, Chippewa Falls Public Library 


Business meeting: 76 persons attended the district meeting. Officers elect- 
ed for the coming year were: Mrs. Jesse Symes, River Falls, chairman; 
Mrs. Juanita Schmidt, Thorp, vice-chairman; and Mrs. Norma Osberg, 

Eau Claire, secretary-treasurer. An invitation from Elizabeth Pinkepank 

to hold the 1962 meeting at Menomonie was accepted. 





The day's program began with a panel discussion on FACING THE '60s, 
moderated by S. Janice Kee, Secretary of the Free Library Commission. 
Panelists were Mrs. A. W. Hammond, President of the Wisconsin Library 
Trustees Association; Dorothy Naughton, Public Library Consultant for the 


Commission; William Sloggy, Ashland; and Robert Halmstad, Chippewa Falls. 


Gertrude Thurow, La Crosse, gave a talk on her trip to Sweden in 1960, 
and showed slides and pictures. Miss Thurow was an accredited observer at 
the 1960 meeting of the International Federation of Library Associations, in 
Lund, Sweden. 


In the afternoon, the trustees in attendance met to discuss book selec- 
tion policies. Mrs. Hammond and Miss Kee led this group. 


Librarians heard a discussion of National Library Week activities, by 
Mrs. Katherine Robinson, Cumberland, Mrs, Symes, and Mrs. Audrey 
Weiher, Bloomer. Book discussion groups followed; books for these groups 
were exhibited from the Chippewa Falls library. 
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WISCONSIN VALLEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Wausau, May 18, 1961 





Hostess: Mrs. Kay Biwer, Librarian, Marathon County Library 
Chairman: Mrs. Biwer 

Secretary: | Mrs. Helen Sansburn, Rhinelander Public Library 
Treasurer: = Mrs. Gertrude Tannewitz, Wausau Public Library 


Business meeting: 120 persons were registered at this meeting. Officers 
elected for the coming year were: Mrs. Edna Kraft, Merrill, president; 

Mrs. Patricia Fuchs, Antigo, vice-president; Violet Behrens, Merrill, sec- 
retary; and Mrs. Helen Dudek, Marathon County, treasurer. A report on the 
television program stated that 42 programs had been scheduled between Sep- 
tember and June, for the association. The group voted to recommend station 
WSAU-TV for a Citation of Merit from the Wisconsin Library Association. 

An invitation to hold the 1962 meeting in Marshfield was accepted. 





A panel discussion of FACING THE '60s was presented by S. Janice 
Kee, Secretary of the Free Library Commission; Mrs. A. W. Hammond, 
President of the Wisconsin Library Trustees Association; Dorothea Krause, 
Librarian, Wausau Public Library; Mrs. Helen Lyman, Adult Services Con- 
sultant for the Commission; and Mrs. Orrilla Blackshear, President of the 
Wisconsin Library Association. 


Mrs. Marion Winnig, Wausau, was guest speaker at the luncheon. 
"Dolls for Democracy" was her topic; she displayed and discussed a series of 
dolls representing individuals who have promoted the spirit of brotherhood. 


Mrs. Lyman and Mrs. Blackshear presented a discussion of standards 
for judging significant and controversial books for the librarians, in an after- 
noon session, while a separate discussion meeting for trustees was held. 
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WLA SECTION MEETINGS 
COUNTY LIBRARIANS 


Members of the County Section met on April 14 at the Shawano City- 
County Library to listen to and participate in discussion on "Improving Library 
Service to Rural Wisconsin." 





S. Janice Kee, Secretary of the Free Library Commission, presented a 
report on the goals and achievements of the Commission. In emphasizing the 
importance of having goals to work toward, she cited the fact that the Library 
Services Act had forced the profession of librarianship to set up goals, a fact 
which has done more for library development than anything else. 


Miss Kee briefly discussed FACING THE '60s, the newly-published report 
of a statewide survey of public libraries made for the Commission by the Bureau 
of Government of the University of Wisconsin. FACING THE '60s indicates 
that public libraries as a whole are not equipped to meet the needs of people 
in Wisconsin. 


Hannis S. Smith, Director of the Library Division of the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Education, talked on standards for rural library service. He outlined 
the requirements which must be met by libraries receiving state aid in Minne- 
sota, and said that national standards are the best foundation for the develop- 
ment of rural library service. He urged the development of a manual that 
groups these standards according to the organization of rural service, present- 
ing an approach based on the principal of gradualism. 


At an afternoon session, a panel discussion was held, considering the pro- 
blem "How Can We Implement the Statement of Principles of Better Library 
Service?" Mrs. Edna Holland, Paul Bartolini, Mrs. Jacob Klein, Clifford 
Lange, and Mrs. Fred Traven were members of the panel. Panelists emphasized 
the need for working together -- librarians with government officials, etc. -- 
and for gradual progress rather than stagnation. 


There were various comments from the audience on the need for education 
of the public to the needs of libraries and their importance to the nation. Miss 
Kee called attention to the need for informed trustees as emissaries of the li- 
brary idea. She cited their ability to carry the library message to other mem- 
bers of the community. References were made to county library service pro- 
grams in Door and Shawano Counties, and to the demonstrated fact that people 
will respond to library service when such service is made available to them. 


Officers of the section are: Leonard Archer, Oshkosh, chairman; and 
Clifford Lange, Oshkosh, secretary-treasurer. 
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WLA SECTION MEETINGS 








2 1 S 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 


The Manitowoc Public Library was host to 103 librarians at the spring 
meeting of the Children's Section, W.L.A., on April 28, 1961. 





Chairman Fern Federman briefed the group on the confusion there is in 
planning the fall meeting due to the fact that the section chairman will not be 
in office at the time of the annual conference. The Bylaws, Article Il, Elec- 
tions, were amended to read: "A nominating committee shall be appointed at 
the spring meeting to prepare and present a slate of officers to serve a one- 
year term at the annual business meeting in the fall. Additional nominations 
may be made from the floor. If such additional nominations are made, voting 
shall be by ballot." 


Mary Malnar, chairman of the nominating committee, presented the fol- 
lowing slate of officers: Vice-chairman and Chairman-elect, Mrs. Louise 
Raschlg, Milwaukee; Secretary-Treasurer, Hazel Prytherch, La Crosse. The 


slate was unanimously elected. 


A committee was appointed to look into the possibility of having a cen- 
tral storage place for books of value which are out of print. They are: Gladys 
Cavanagh, Chairman; Elizabeth Burr; Faith Hektoen; Norma Rathbun; and 
David C. Davis and Margaret Moss, Consultants. 
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WLA SECTION MEETINGS 





Sister Josepha, Holy Family College, Manitowoc, and David C. Davis, 
Assistant Professor of Education at the University of Wisconsin, discussed 
teen-age, juvenile and picture books "Then and Now". 


The Treasurer was instructed to send $42 to the Melcher Scholarship Fund, 
the amount collected at the luncheon for this purpose. 


The afternoon session was group discussion. Leaders were: Jane Botham, 
Madison, and Patricia Gerzin, Green Bay (Picture Books); Josephine Danca, 
Milwaukee, and Carol Liddle, Kenosha (Junior Fiction); Janet Jahns, Fenni- 
more, and Mrs. Vivian Robinson, Milwaukee (Junior Non-Fiction); and Clif- 
ford C. Fortin, River Falls, and Mrs. Pat Fuchs, Antigo (Teen-Age). 





COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIANS 


Seventy-two member and guest librarians attended the annual Spring Work- 
shop of the College and University Librarians Section held at Edgewood College 
in Madison on April 22, 1961. 


The assembled librarians were welcomed by Sister Mary Nona, President 
of Edgewood College, and Sister Mary Jerome, host librarian. A report on the 
proposed Wausau Reference Center was given by WLA President Mrs. Orrilla 
Blackshear. Committee chairman Mrs. Elizabeth Fabry of the University of 
Wisconsin - Milwaukee reported on the activities of the ad hoc Committee on 
Cooperation since its inception last spring. Mrs. Charlotte Knight, Section 
Chairman, announced the appointment of Mrs. Elizabeth Lee, Stith Cain and 
Sister Mary Jerome to the nominating committee. 


The morning session on "Interlibrary Loans" was opened by Sister Mary 
Stephanie who gave a history of interlibrary loans and the |.L.L. code. [Her 
paper will be published in the September-October issue of the Bulletin. --Ed.] 
She then described the routine followed at Cardinal Stritch College. The other 
members of the panel, Margaret Christensen (University of Wisconsin), Mar- 
garet Hocker (Wisconsin State College, LaCrosse) and Jack Schultz (Beloit) 
also outlined procedures and problems in handling interlibrary loans at their 
respective schools. An active discussion by the group at large followed. 


The afternoon session was devoted to the problems and solutions of hand- 
ling reserve books in college and university libraries. A variety of approaches 
were described by panelists John Dulka (University cf Wisconsin-Milwaukee), 
Sister M. Angela Merici (Mount Mary College), Delia Anderson (W.S.C., 
Eau Claire), and Mrs. E. Reade Rettig (University of Wisconsin). 
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THE MEASURE 
OF A LIBRARIAN 


Mrs. Orrilla Blackshear, President 
Wisconsin Library Association 


[Shortened version of a talk given 
at the annual May Day Breakfast, 
University of Wisconsin Library 


School, May 6, 1961] 


Members of the class of 1961, | bring you 
greetings from the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion Executive Board and greetings to all the 
guests at this May Day Breakfast. We are 
happy that some of the graduates will be staying on in Wisconsin libraries. 
We hope that you will join in the work of the state library association. The 
Membership Committee has recommended to the WLA Executive Board that 
all University of Wisconsin library school graduates who remain in Wiscon- 
sin library positions be given a one-year membership in the Association. 
This will be brought to the membership for a vote next fall and | feel cer- 
tain the recommendation will be approved and put into practice. We hope, 
too, that you will be able to attend the association's seventieth annual 
convention which will be held in Madison, October 5, 6, and 7. For 
those graduates of this class who go outside the state to work, we hope you 
will find a state library association where your talents will be welcome. 





A young, attractive librarian told me the other day that some of her 
friends were shocked (mildly, | assume) and surprised when she told them 
she had been a librarian for five years. But this is not unusual. Another 
young person who was about to graduate from library school was teased in 
mock envy by a friend from the school of engineering who said, "Why 
didn't | think of a nice soft job like that? You really won't have much to 
do - stamp a few cards and spend the rest of your day reading in your ivory 
tower." 


We know there are very few ivory towers these days and little or no 
time to spend in them if they were plentiful . 


| suspect the young engineer was basing his light-hearted comment on 
a superficial survey of what librarians really do. But his remarks and others 
of similar tone no longer put me on the defensive as they once did. | have 
come to believe that the best way to change this unfortunate image of the 
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librarian is to evaluate what | am doing as a librarian and how | am doing 
it. This is an individual responsibility which each person owes himself 
and which he also owes to his chosen profession. 


Speaking to you today has given me the opportunity to do some per- 
sonal soul-searching and examine some of the standards which are the 
measure of a good librarian. | offer them for what value they may have to 


you. 


Sir Winston Churchill has divided mankind into two classes, the first 
class is made up of those whose work is work and whose pleasure is pleas- 
ure, and in the second class are those whose work and pleasure are one. 
This latter group he calls "Fortune's favored children." In this respect | 
like to believe that | qualify as one of "Fortune's favored children." My 
work and my pleasure have been so much a part of each other that in the 
past | have found it difficult to answer a question about my hobbies. Now 
| relax and worry no more about the question. Everything | might legit- 
imately call a hobby is dependent upon books it seems, and | am content 
with the state of affairs. | am grateful for a profession | respect and work 
that | love. This has not happened by chance but is the result of a strange 
combination of circumstances. Looking back at work that has been satis- 
fying, one can usually point to factors that have influenced the continua- 
tion of that satisfaction. In my case there was a college librarian at the 
right time, a college history professor with a profound respect for books, 
and a University library school professor who knew books and was able to 
relate her appreciation of them to the practical aspects of librarianship. 
Later the joy of bringing books into a small public library for an appre- 
ciative clientele and added to this was the pleasure of talking about books 
with the readers - both informally and formally. Through all of this was 
the continued opportunity to read - the best books of all time, and the 
best of current publishing if | had sense enough to sort it out. 


My habit of reading has been stimulated most, and | believe profited 
most, by a wide variety of reading which has included professional read- 
ing in the field of librarianship, as well as general literature. In this 
first catagory the professional classics have been most rewarding with here 
and there something current that has stood out as very worthwhile - such 
a title as Robert Downs, THE FIRST FREEDOM, or the recent, excellent 
study on BOOK SELECTION AND CENSORSHIP by Marjorie Fiske. 
Both of these titles have great significance today. | had occasion to sug- 
gest them to a very young man who wrote me this week. His question 
stated very flatly was "Who censors the novels in your library?" My 
answer: "No one censors the novels for Madison Public Library. They 
are selected on their merits and to meet certain standards of excellence." 
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But back to reading - there is another kind of reading that is essential, 
too. Seeking to identify it for you, | remembered a favorite essay. | re- 
read the late Irwin Edman's essay on "Unrequired Reading" about once a 
year and each time | find another reason for iis appeal. Perhaps it is a con- 
tradiction to say that "Unrequired Reading" is essential. But for the person 
whose work is in a large measure determined by his knowledge of books, 
there must be more than the books he reads for that knowledge. There must 
be those books he reads for the power they have over his heart and his imag- 
ination. "Unrequired Reading", as Irwin Edman describes it, is the reading 
one steals time for - the kind one does not feel compelled to do. Both kinds 
are important for most people, but especially for librarians. 


John Chancellor, former adult educator, librarian, writer, one-time 
member of the Free Library Commission, now retired and living near Mt. 
Horeb, wrote a statement for public library planning in Wisconsin. He 
called his statement THE WISCONSIN-WIDE LIBRARY IDEA FOR VOL- 
UNTARY EDUCATION THROUGH READING and it was published in 1948, 
when Wisconsin was celebrating its Centennial. It was an appropriate time 
for examining the structure and purpose of the public library - past, present, 
and future-in the affairs of this state. Admitting that he has described 
"prescriptions for perfection" which are seldom all fulfilled in one person, 
Mr. Chancellor indicates that they afford a "reminding measure of what 
should be." His measure of a librarian includes three especially necessary 
traits! (1) humanism, (2) judgment, and (3) balance. Humanism he de- 
fines as "a strong desire to be of unselfish human service, partaking of an 
almost religious belief that the human being matters most, that human be- 
ings - even perverse human beings - can be understood and can be dealt 
with successfully... It has its roots in high grade intelligence, in the know- 
ledge that a goodwill policy toward people generally is not only just and 
moral, but also wise and eminently practical. The second trait, good judg- 
ment, is the ability to know instinctively when the rule applies and when it 
does not. It is the ability to adapt one's decisions quickly to the peculiar- 
ities of the situation, the people or the materials, uppermost at the moment. 


The third essential trait in Mr. Chancellor's measure of a good librar- 
ian is "balance - that indispensable characteristic of having nothing too 
much, of having universality, breadth, interest, understanding, and a gen- 
erally symmetrical personality... Many balances (are) needed in the per- 
sonality (of the public-service librarian): balance between studious inter- 
ests and interests in the active life of the world and the people in it; between 
self-confidence, self-assurance, posit iveness on the one hand and humility, 
interest in others, the ability to be a good listener and good learner on the 
other; between genuineness, intellectual honesty, unaffected naturalness, 
and psychological penetration, worldly wisdom, conscious control; between 
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efficiency, dispatch, accomplishment AND unhurried temper, time for 
thought, time to be human and genuinely friendly." 


The opportunity to see ourselves as others see us seldom presents itself 
in a truly constructive form. All too frequently it is one of our own number 
who is disappointed with the performance of his colleagues and decides to 
tell them so in no uncertain terms - perhaps there is some value in that, if 
the reader can keep an open mind. However, the best and most helpful ad- 
vice comes from the sympathetic or understanding on-looker, the user of the 
library who is not only aware of its values but has taken the trouble to study 
some of its problems. One of the best of these is the biographer, Catherine 
Drinker Bowen. On several occasions | have re-read her article, "My 
Friends, the Librarians", which appeared in The Atlantic, March 1958. 
The editors of The Atlantic felt it an appropriate paper to publish for the 
first celebration of National Library Week, March 16-22, 1958. Later, that 
article became a part of Mrs. Bowen's fascinating book about her ADVEN- 
TURES OF A BIOGRAPHER. This chapter and the entire book might be on 
any librarians "Unrequired Reading" list. In her tribute to librarians, Mrs. 
Bowen explains how she finally came to love them. Her method (one she de- 
vised after some unhappy experiences) was based on her decision that it was 
more important to study the librarians than the books, the systems or disci- 
plines of the library. She relates her experiences in a spirit of understanding, 
but they are still most revealing, and | dare say they have recalled to many 
a librarian reader some similar episode. She is kind enough to write that, 
since she began to read in libraries some thirty-five years ago, times have 
changed and policies have altered. But does the librarian alter with the 
times - we like to think we do. | am reminded of the unfortunate signs some 
libraries have used. One seen ina library reads, "No Friendly Conversation 
Allowed with the Librarian," and another allegedly warns, "Only Low Con- 
versation Permitted." With our knowledge of libraries we know what was 
intended, but the general public might not understand. 








For the class of 1961 there have been precious few hours of Dr. Edman's 

"Unrequired Reading” in the past year. But the time will come and, when 
it does, it may even include some things that bear a very close resemblance 
to some of the books on the required lists of formal study. | wish | could 
put a book that would be just the right book at each place. One that would 
suit you and your unrequired reading tastes, as well as Robertson Davies' 
VOICE FROM THE ATTIC has suited mine... or the lead article in Saturday 
Review of April 22, 1961 - "Henry Seidel Canby: Founder and Editor," by 

an Nevins. My list of unrequired reading goes on and on. Robertson 
Davies has written two very good novels as well. His witty LEAVEN OF 
MALICE (1954) and his character novel A MIXTURE OF FRAILTIES (1958) 
have introduced him to readers in the United States. Perhaps his latest book 
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VOICE FROM THE ATTIC will be read with greatest enthusiasm by the mem- 
bers of the "clerisy" to whom he has directed it. In defining the clerisy, he 
tells us that "they are prople who like to read books." 


With special charm Mr. Davies writes about many ideas related to the 
printed word and appreciation of it. He ranges widely in his coverage of 
the many aspects of literature from his call to the clerisy, through his exper- 
ience of enduring and enjoying self-help books, Victorian literature, reading 
plays, the hue and cry after a good laugh and how writers live. None of these 
essays is So prosaic as mere words make themsound. They make delightful 
reading - aloud and silently. 


The book is full of wonderful quotations which | relished and underlined 
and have enjoyed quoting on several occasions recently. 


"Any book is a good book which feeds the mind something which may enlarge 
it, or move it to action. A book is good in relation to its reader..." 


"For the majority of readers, the touchstone is one of taste: if an author of- 
fends you, do not read him. But it will not occur to any true booklover, | 
think, to take another man's book from him." 


The story of Henry Seidel Canby's work as founder and editor of Satur- 
day Review was written by the historian Allan Nevins who was also a close 
personal friend of Mr. Canby. As | read Mr. Nevins' tribute to his friend, | 
was struck by the parallel in the history of Saturday Review and the growth in 
variety of materials to be found in the American public library. | have been 
reading the Saturday Review most of the years since 1924 when its first issue 
was published on August 2. Reading this story of its founder was like meeting 
an old friend who brought news of other friends. It will be a companion piece 
to the SATURDAY REVIEW TREASURY which came out several years ago. 








To close these comments on reading and its relationship to the measure 
of good librarians, | would like to turn to another author who is essential in 
my unrequired reading. Virginia Woolf's readers have much in them that in- 
trigues me. The last chapter of [HE SECOND READER is one of the best | 
have ever found on the subject of how to read a book. The last paragraph of 
that chapter might be said to describe the reward of the good librarian who 
has met the measure: "I have sometimes dreamt, at least, that when the Day 
of Judgment dawns and the great conquerors and lawyers and statesmen come 
to receive their rewards - their crowns, their laurels, their names carved in- 
delibly upon imperishable marble - the Almighty will turn to Peter and will 
say, not without a certain envy when He sees us coming with our books under 
our arms, "Look, these need no reward. We have nothing to give them here. 
They have loved reading." 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, 1961 
A REPORT OF WISCONSIN ACTIVITIES 


Lola R. Pierstorff 
1961 Executive Director 


STATEWIDE MEETING 


Richard Bardwell, Sr., the state chairman, sent invitations for a "pep 
meeting" to 150 leaders in government, education, communication, business, 
and statewide organizations, as well as librarians and library trustees. On 
March 3, 1961, at the Wisconsin Center, Madison, we had a registration of 
80, with more than half of those present members of the library profession. 
All but two of the district associations were represented. Three representa- 
tives from bookstores were present, and they made suggestions for local activ- 
ities, as did other active members of citizens' committees, particularly from 
Racine and Madison. 


"What Reading Means to Me" was discussed by a labor leader and Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin regent, Jacob Friedrich, of Milwaukee; Stanley Greene, 
Mayor of Sturgeon Bay; and Samuel Reynolds, staff writer, Wisconsin State 
Journal, Madison. 





H. Vail Deale, Director of Libraries, Beloit College; S. Janice Kee, 
Secretary of the Free Library Commission; and Mrs. Orrilla Blackshear, Wis- 
consin Library Association President, talked of the reasons and goals of NLW. 
At a luncheon session, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Renk, Sun Prairie, regular users 
of their own library and the Free Library Commission's General Reference and 
Loan service, as well as paying card holders at the Madison Public Library, 
spoke of the importance of communities' demanding and providing a budget 
for good library service from their local community, and supplementing it 
with regional and statewide service. 


Proceedings of this meeting are being edited and we hope to have them 
available for the October conference of WLA. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 
FROM NLW ACTIVITY QUESTIONNAIRES 
RETURNED TO THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Reports were received from sixty-two public libraries, forty-eight school 
libraries, five college libraries, and one area committee chairman. 
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Each public library in the state received a questionnaire in the mailing 
sent in April from the Free Library Commission. Each school library was con- 
tacted by Barbara Koplein, and she sent her results to national and state of- 
ficers. College and university librarians were contacted at their spring meet- 
ing held at the Edgewood College Library, in Madison. 


Ten local citizens' committees were reported, ranging in size from three 
members to eighty-five. 


Participating organizations included the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, womans' clubs, garden clubs, art clubs, historical societies, 
YMCAs, churches, Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, American Legion and Auxiliary, Lions, Rotary, 
and Kiwanis Clubs, Junior Chambers of Commerce, labor unions, and state- 
wide groups such as the Wisconsin Education Association, Wisconsin School 
Boards Association, WLA, and the Wisconsin Library Trustees Association, 
and Friends of Libraries in many cities. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Wisconsin Rapids - Toastmasters gave six five-minute talks to community 
groups. 





West Salem - Three garden clubs placed all club-owned books in the li- 
brary for general circulation. 


Lake Geneva - Twenty organizations cooperated with the library in a 
Civil War centennial observation at the library. 


Racine - Excellent community participation was reported; last year Ra- 
cine received a national award, and judging from their report, this year's 
program was equally good. 


La Crosse - An adult hobby show; a lecture and concert by the Universi- 
ty's Pro Arte Quartet; and a film workshop in cooperation with the Free Li- 
brary Commission, the state college, the County Library, and a film producer 
were held. 


Madison - The Madison Library Club, with the assistance of University 
faculty members, presented vintages of Wisconsin in the Civil War, including 
excerpts from music, books, letters, photography, and painting of the decade. 
Friends of the Madison Public Library and the University of Wisconsin Memor- 
ial Library Friends also met during NLW. 














PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES 





Seventy-three special events were reported, including 20 outside of li- 
braries. Seventy-two window displays were listed, with nine prepared by the 
New Lisbon Memorial Library. 


There were more than 2200 column inches of newspaper publicity for li- 
braries during NLW; twenty-eight radio stations used seventy different radio 
spots, with one station mentioning NLW as many as eighty times in a day. 
Five television stations participated in NLW. Station WSAU-TV, in Wausau, 
donated staff time to prepare twelve television slides, usable by any library 
in television promotion; Mrs. Edna Kraft, T. B. Scott Free Library, Merrill, 
may be contacted for use of the slides. 


The Wisconsin Telephone Company gave NLW space in its "Badger Bell" 
stuffer, which is enclosed in telephone bills each month. Madison Public 
Library had car cards in all seventy city buses, and a display based on its 
reference services in a store window on the city's busiest corner. 


This Week magazine carried a story of Madison's school library program 
with pictures from the schools' recent annual report. 


Virginia Mathews, Associate Director of National Library Week's New 
York office, was a "delightful and dynamic speaker" for teachers' in-service 
training programs in Fond du Lac and Madison. 


The Wisconsin Chapter of Special Libraries Association was awarded a 
check for $100, and a special scroll, for its National Library Week project, 
at the annual convention of SLA held in June. The Wisconsin Chapter's 
project, to communicate information about special librarianship and the ser- 
vices performed by Chapter members in Milwaukee and other cities in the 
state, included cooperating with other library organizations in advertising 
National Library Week, using television, newspapers, letters, and a store 
front display to disseminate information about the Association and special li- 
braries in Wisconsin, and utilizing National Library Week as an opportunity 
to publicize special library service within members' own libraries and organ- 
izations. The award was presented by the H. W. Wilson Company. 


EVALUATION OF RESULTS 


The reporting libraries, though not representing a majority of the state's 


libraries, indicated an increase in circulation and registration; about one- 
fourth of the reporting libraries felt that civic support was better than in 
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previous years, though a third of them felt that response to NLW was “about 
the same." Practically all of the libraries felt the publicity given the week 
in national media created a greater interest in continued reading, and a 
quarter of them indicated that new resources were found in their local com- 
munities. 







All over the state, book fairs, art exhibits, special programs, open houses, 


story hours, book discussions, talks by authors, teas, puppet shows, along with 
reference service, well stocked shelves for leisure reading, library film cir- 
cuits and other public service programs are being reported in many types of 
communication media. 


The Wisconsin Library Association Executive Board and the state NLW 
chairman, Mr. Bardwell, are eager that continued progress will be made in 
library service, so that Wisconsin will be able to report steady progress in 
library and reading development programs in the future. 





A Wisconsin library director calls our attention to Arthur Owens' article 
"Good Libraries Are Not a Luxury" in the June, 1961, issue of ALA Bul- 
letin. "lam thermo-faxing it and sending a copy to our City Manager 
and a copy to each of our board members urging them to read it. It 
seems to me that it might be quite useful reading for board members and 
mayors or city managers of cities in Wisconsin." 





Arthur Owens is City Manager in Roanoke, Va., and the article is an 
excerpt from a speech made to the League of Virginia Municipalities. 











The Racine Public Library has issued its 1961 Calendar of Festivals, 
with this note: "If you, or others in your community, are interested 
in securing additional copies, you may request them. Single copies 
can be sent free, and added copies at three cents each, payment in 
advance (postage acceptable). We regret that requests cannot be . 
filled unless accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Requests should be addressed to the Publications Librarian, Racine 
Public Library. 


The Calendar lists events continuing until mid-November, in an area 
including IIlinois, lowa, Minnesota, and Michigan, as well as Wis- 


consin. 
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IN | AND OUT 
OF THE COMMISSION OFFICES 














By S. Janice Kee 
Written June 22, 1961 


COMMISSION MEETING: The annual meeting of the Commission was held 
on June | at the Memorial Union on the University campus, preceded by a 
special luncheon honoring George E. Watson, retiring State Superintendent 

of Public Instruction, and a member of the Commission since 1949. Mr. Wat- 
son will be succeeded on July 1 by Angus Rothwell, who takes office that date 
as State Superintendent, and ex-officio member of the governing boards of the 
University and State Colleges, as well as the Free Library Commission, and the 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education. 





All the present members of the Commission attended the luncheon, and the 
past Commissioners who had served with Mr. Watson were invited, and we were 
happy that most of them found it possible to attend. [A photograph of the group 
appears on the next page.] Representatives from the staff were at the lunch- 
eon, along with three former veteran staff members: Jennie Schrage, retired 
Traveling Library Director; Kay Middleton, retired Traveling Library staff 
member; and Orrilla Blackshear, who resigned as Director of the Traveling 
Library in 1957 to become Assistant Director of the Madison Public Library. 


The Commission on June | accepted the published survey report FACING 
THE '60s, just completed by the Bureau of Government of the University. You 
have read about FACING THE '60s on at least 22 of the preceding pages of 
this Bulletin, and you should read the report itself. It is available in all Wis- 
consin public libraries; it may be borrowed from the Commission's General Re- 
ference and Loan Department; it may be purchased from the Extension Book- 
store at the University. 


The annual plan (Fiscal '62) for the use of federal funds under the Library 
Services Act was approved. Two new projects have been added to the plan 
this year, one the regional reference system pilot project for the Wausau area, 
in which assistance from the WLA Reference Section in planning has been 
deeply appreciated by the Commission staff, and the other a projected county- 
wide bookmobile service for Kenosha County. The full plan will be published 
in the September-October issue of the Bulletin, after it has been accepted by 
the U. S. Office of Education. 
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In other action, the Commission awarded two $1,500 grants for graduate 
study in librarianship, to Carol Wessler, Sheboygan, and Alice Sw ljug, Ste- 
vens Point. Both plan to study at the University of Illinois Graduate Library 
School, and under the terms of the Commission's scholarship program, both 
will return to Wisconsin to work. 


In final action on June 1, the Commission re-elected officers for the year; 
Edward Fromm will continue as Chairman, and Wilson Thiede, as Vice-Chair- 
man. Mr. Fromm has just been re-appointed to a five-year term on the Com- 
mission by Governor Nelson. 





Present and former members of the Free Library Commission, at the luncheon meeting June 1. Seated, from left: S. Janice Kee, 
Secretary; Mrs. Laura Klinefelter*, Waukesha; Mrs. Edna Bowen, Lancaster; Hilda Cavanaugh, Baraboo; Mrs. Ella Veslak*, 
Shawano. Standing, left to right: John Chancellor*, Mt. Horeb; John Barton*, Madison; E. B. Fred*, Madison; Wilson B. 
Thiede, Madison; Benton H. Wilcox, Madison; George E. Watson, Madison; L. H. Adolfson*, Madison; Stanley Greene, Stur- 
geon Bay; and Edward Fromm, Hamburg. (Former members of the Commission are designated with an *) 


STAFF: Richard Matzek, a recipient of a 1959-60 study grant from the Com- 
mission, has rejoined the staff after a six-month tour in the Army. Richard is 
doing some of the preliminary work for the Wausau reference center project, 
and will join the Wausau staff as project reference librarian as soon as the 
center is established. 


Mrs. Sigrid Holter, formerly of Tomah, a recipient of a 1960-61 study 
grant, is working at the 706 Williamson Street office this week, but on July 
1 she will succeed John Dols as bookmobile librarian for the 4-County Library 
Project, in Ashland. Mrs. Marian Lathrop, Platteville, also a recipient of 
a 1960-61 grant, will succeed Mrs. Janet Jahns as Librarian at the Southwest 
Wisconsin Library Processing Center, in Fennimore, next month. 


PREVIOUS SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS include Richard Rademacher ('61), now 
head of the extension department at the Kellogg Public Library, Green Bay; 
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Clifford Lange ('60), head of the extension department at the Oshkosh Public 
Library; Barbara Buffett ('59) and Judy Lennartson ('60), both staff members on 
the Johnny Appleseed Bookmobile, Milwaukee; Mary Claire Pansch ('59), 
also at Milwaukee Public Library; Isabel Kerr ('60), reference librarian for the 
4-County Project, in Ashland; and William Jambrek, a '61 graduate who has 
not accepted a position at this date. 


MEETINGS: You have noted that this Bulletin carries reports of twelve library 
meetings which were held in Wisconsin during the months of April and May. 
To those of you who planned the programs, may we say that we believe the 
1961 meetings were stimulating, and indicative of the foundation that is es- 
sential for a program of good library development. 


Those of us who are planning to attend the Cleveland conference of the 
American Library Association are looking forward to seeing many of you there, 
though we shall all be back in Wisconsin before this Bulletin is in print. Wis- 
consin is especially proud to have Elizabeth Burr, a Commission consultant 


since 1946, serving this year as President of ALA's Children's Services Division. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY FILM CIRCUIT, INC.: About 40 circuit members and 
special guests had the rare privilege on May 8 to have for an annual meeting 
program the eminent educational film producer Julien Bryan. Mr. Bryan pre- 
sented four of his films, and discussed them with Circuit members, at the meet- 
ing which was held in Madison. 





Mrs. Helen Lyman is the Commission's special consultant to the Film Cir- 
cuit. 


A RECENT VISITOR to our offices was John C. Frantz, now Library Exten- 
sion Specialist with the Library Services Branch, U. S. Office of Education. 
It was Jack's first visit to this office since accepting his new appointment in 
April, and gave members of the staff a chance to discuss plans for use of LSA 
funds in 1962. 





AGING AND THE AGED: Plans for follow-up of the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging were the subject for discussion at a 2-day national conference 
of state officials in Washington, D. C., June 15-16. As chairman of the 
state's Interdepartmental Committee on Aging, | was asked by the Governor 
to represent Wisconsin. Following on June 19-21, | attended the 14th annual 
conference on aging at the University of Michigan. 





The community library's role as a materials center has been clearly iden- 
tified by all the many national conferences on aging that | have attended in 
the past several years. How well are Wisconsin libraries meeting this need? 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 














COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION AIDS 


To help you be a better committee chairman and member, the Adult Edu- 
cation Committee has prepared the following bibliography. 


Adult Education Association. BETTER BOARDS AND COMMITTEES. 
Pamphlet #14, The Association. 1960. 


Basic advice on committee organization and the steps necessary to get a 
group off to the right start. 


Blumenthal, Louis H. HOW TO WORK WITH YOUR BOARD AND COM- 
MITTEES. Association Press. 1954. 

While designed for social workers, there are many ideas for anyone work- 
ing with volunteers. 


Brown, Ann Curphey and Geis, Sally. HANDBOOK FOR GROUP LEADERS. 
Woman's Press. 1952. 

Group techniques for presidents, officers, committee chairmen, and mem- 
bers. 


King, Clarence. YOUR COMMITTEE IN COMMUNITY ACTION. 
Harper. 1952. 

For both the leader and the committee member, this presents helpful ad- 
vice from the results of the author's thirty years of experience as a profession- 
al and volunteer worker. 


Sorenson, Roy. ART OF BOARD MEMBERSHIP. Association Press. 1950. 

A guide for board and committee members on duties, organization, and 
meetings. A usable condensation of this book is the author's HOW TO BE A 
BOARD OR COMMITTEE MEMBER. Association Press. 1953. 


Stanford, Geoffrey Hunt. CONDUCT OF MEETINGS. Oxford. 1958. 
Includes material for the person appointing committees. 


Trecker, Audrey. COMMITTEE COMMON SENSE. Whiteside. 1954. 
Why, who, when, what, and how of successful committee operations 
presented in clear, specific terms. 
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Trecker, Audrey. HOW TO WORK WITH GROUPS. Association Press. 
1948. 

A handbook which includes information on role of the chairman in appoint- 
ing committees and conducting business. 





ANNUAL CONFERENCE NOTES 


Plans tor the seventieth annual conference of the Wisconsin Library Assoc- 
iation are rapidly taking shape. The conference will be held in the Wisconsin 
Center on the University of Wisconsin campus, Madison, October 5 through 7, 
The theme "Action for the '60's - a Challenge to Librarians" which we have 
chosen for this conference will serve to point up the multiple responsibilities 
of librarians. 


The completion of the state-wide study, FACING THE '60s - THE PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY IN WISCONSIN which was done by the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Bureau of Government came in time to be used in planning for the con- 
ference. The WLA Committee on Library Development and Legislation has 
been studying the report for implications for other committee discussion and 
possible association action. Each committee will be asked to participate in 
the Friday afternoon, October 6, session when discussion will be centered 
around "Action for the '60s - What Happened in '61." Committees are ex- 
amining this year's activities to see what has been done, to evaluate immedi- 
ate needs and to make recommendations for future study and action. 


Undersecretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Ivan Nestingen will 
open the conference as keynote speaker, discussing the place of libraries in 
the educational program, with a panel of librarians and trustees. This will 
be a luncheon meeting at noon on October 5 and the first general session of 
the conference. 


Thursday afternoon, October 5, is reserved for the meetings of the Refer- 
ence Section and the Cataloging Section. Each section has a good program 
planned. The County Section is scheduled to have its business meeting on 
Thursday afternoon. Thursday evening's program will be devoted to books. 
Dorothy M. Broderick, whose stimulating articles and reviews in Library 
Journal have created much interest, will speak. Thursday evening will close 
with a reception at the Wisconsin Center. All members will want to be pre- 
sent Friday morning at the business session of the conference. You will be 
advised prior to the convention of the important items of business that will 
need your study and thought. It is a part of your privilege and responsibility 
as a WLA member to be informed about its affairs. 
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One of the highlights of the conference is the banquet which will be 
held on Friday evening. It will be a gala evening with the awarding of hon- 
ors to trustees, librarians, and libraries. The speaker will be announced later 
in your WLA Newsletter. 


Saturday, October 7, will be a busy day for children's librarians, school 
librarians, trustees, reference, college and university librarians. There will 
be a joint breakfast for librarians and trustees with a stimulating speaker . 


The trustees have planned to join with librarians on Friday afternoon in 
the general session and discussion groups as well as at the evening banquet. 
However, Saturday will be designated "Trustees' Day" and will begin with 
the joint breakfast and be followed by a WLTA Workshop on FACING THE 
'60s and a WLTA business luncheon. 


The Children's Section will be joined by school librarians in a Saturday 
morning program, "The World in Ferment." Professor Karen Falk Johnson, 
Wisconsin High School, will discuss a unit on the subject which developed 
out of a seventh grade current events project. Dorothy Broderick will speak 
about "Criteria for Selection of Materials Dealing with the World in Ferment." 
The luncheon speaker for this group will be Professor Clifford S. Liddle, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin School of Education, who recently returned from two years 
in India. He will present his views on "India's Place in the World in Ferment." 


Watch your WLA Newsletter for further information about the conference. 
There will be an opportunity for pre-registration. 


Plan to pay your WLA dues at the conference as membership now runs 
from conf erence to conference. The next Membership Directory will be pub- 
lished shortly after the annual conference, as a supplement to the Proceedings 
issue of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. Because of publication deadlines, we 
will be able to include only the names of those members who have paid either 
1961 or 1962 dues as of the close of the conference. 





Looking forward to seeing you October 5, 6, and 7... 


Orrilla Blackshear, 
President 
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8th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The WLTA Executive Board, on July 1, approved a schedule for the 8th 
annual conference, to be held in Madison in October, jointly with the 70th 
annual conference of the Wisconsin Library Association. WLA has already 
announced plans for meetings on October 6 which will be of particular inter- 
est to library board members, because the survey report, FACING THE '60s, 
will be discussed. Continuing in this theme, WLTA members will have a work- 
shop session on October 7 to consider the special implications of the report to 
library board members. 


All of the sessions will be held at the Wisconsin Center, on the Universi- 


ty campus. Full details, concerning reservations, accomodations, etc., will 
be mailed to WLTA members in advance of the conference. 


October 6, Friday. TRUSTEES' and LIBRARIANS' DAY 


10:00 - Registration. Exhibits will be open. 

1:30 = 2:15 General Session. Speakers to set stage for discus- 
sion, "Action for the '60s." 

2:25 - 3:40 Four group discussions to explore the implications 
of FACING THE '60s. 

3:45 - 4:30 General Session. Reports of recorders from four 
groups. 

6:30 - WLA Banquet. WLA President presiding. Trustee 
of the Year award presented. Speaker to be an- 
nounced. 


October 7, Saturday. TRUSTEES' DAY 


8:00 - 9:40 WLA-WLTA Joint Breakfast. WLTA President pre- 
siding. Speaker to be announced. 
10:00 - 12:00 WLTA Workshop on FACING THE '60s. 


12:30 - 2:30 WLTA Business Luncheon 
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LIBRARY POSITIONS OPEN 











Head Librarian. Public Library, Appleton. Administer progressive public li- 
brary in growing city of 48,000. Building remodeled in 1955. Staff: 20 full- 
time equivalent. Classification and compensation plan, vacations, sick leave, 
Blue Shield, Wisconsin retirement, and Social Security. Requirements: BLS 

or MLS, 5 years experience or equivalent, some administrative. Challenging 
future. Salary to be negotiated. Position effective September 1. Apply 

Mrs. F. S. Young, President, Board of Trustees. 





Head of Youth Department. Public Library, Appleton. Training required. 
Experience preferred. Salary range: $4,680 - $6,120. Social Security. 
Retirement. Blue Shield, Sick leave. Apply Edith Rechcygl, Librarian. 





Assistant Cataloger. Public Library, Appleton. Training required. Salary 
range: $5,160 - $6,120. Social Security. Retirement. Blue Shield, Sick 
leave. Apply Edith Rechcygl, Librarian. 





Technical Librarian. Lakeside Laboratories, Inc., Milwaukee. Duties: organ- 
ize a technical library; establish procedures; assist with literature searching 

for technical personnel. Requirements: woman, library school graduate. Ap- 
ply to Eleanor Buetschli, Personnel Manager . 





Head Librarian. Public Library, Kaukauna. Open Sept. 1. Recently remod- 
eled library in community of 10,000. Salary $5500 - 6000, 4 weeks vacation, 
usual fringe benefits. 5th year degree required. Contact: Mrs. Anton Berkers, 
Sec. Board of Trustees, Free Public Library, Kaukauna, Wisconsin. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 











[Editor's note: The material for this column is gleaned from news 
releases, correspondence, newspaper clippings, other printed ma- 
terials, and any other source by which the Commission is able to 
learn of things of interest to Wisconsin librarians and trustees. To 
make this column as interesting and useful as possible, you are in- 
vited to send news items to the Wisconsin Library Bulletin Editor, 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin] 





FROM WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 


BELOIT - A Friends of the Library group has been organized, to "focus pub- 
lic attention on library services, facilities and needs; to serve in an advisory 
capacity to the library and as liaison to the community and city administra- 

tions; and to lead in developing a program for extension and improvement of 


library services and resources." George Blakely has been named president 
of the group. 





BLACK RIVER FALLS - Mrs. Jack Tester has been appointed city librarian 
to succeed Mrs. Frances Perry, whose resignation will be effective at the 
end of 1961. Mrs. Tester will start to work at the library with Mrs. Perry 
after August 1. 





BROADHEAD - A gift of $10,289 to the public library from the late William 
S. Broughton, Washington, D. C., has been announced. The gift has been 
added to a special fund for future use. 


COLUMBUS - Dr. M. M. Bartley, a member of the public library board 
since 1922, was honored recently by the Columbus Chamber of Commerce, 
at a dinner in which he was recognized as having spent a large portion of 
his life "to make Columbus a better place to live." Dr. Bartley's citation 
from the Chamber of Commerce mentioned his tireless energy in promoting 
the library, with "no reward except the self satisfaction of serving others." 


FORT ATKINSON - The Dwight Foster Public Library board meeting on 
April 26 served as a demonstration model for the University of Wisconsin 
Library School class. Attending the board meeting with the class was Rachel 
Schenk, director of the Library School . 
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MADISON - Mrs. Mary Adams retired recently from her post as reference li- 
brarian at the Forest Products Laboratory, after 38 years of service. 


Julia A. Hopkins, who served as director of the Madison Public Library 
from 1902 to 1908, died on May 23 at her home in Madison. Miss Hopkins had 
been supervisor of training at the Brooklyn, New York, Public Library, after 
leaving Madison; she had been retired since 1940, and returned to Madison 
to live in 1951. 


MENASHA - Mrs. Dorothy K. Weber has been named head librarian at the 
ETisha D. Smith Library. Acting librarian since Marvin Melick resigned at the 
end of 1961, Mrs. Weber has been on the staff of the Menasha library since 
1950, and is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin Library School. 


MENOMONEE FALLS - Virginia Kahl of Milwaukee became head librarian 
of the Maude Shunk Library on February 6, 1961. Miss Kahl, author and 
illustrator of children's books, previously had been a school librarian in Mad- 
ison, and served 6 years with army libraries in Europe. 





PORT WASHINGTON - Contractors have given July 15 as completion date 
for the new William J. Niederkorn Library building. An open house is sched- 
uled for late summer, according to plans of the Library Board. 





STOUGHTON - Mrs. W. A. Sumner, public librarian since 1942, has tender- 
ed her resignation to be effective on September 1, it was announced in May. 
Mrs. Charlene Hanson, who was city librarian from 1940 to 1942, will become 
librarian again upon Mrs. Sumner's retirement. 


WAUKESHA - The town of Genesee has contracted with the Waukesha Public 
Library for library service for all its residents, at a cost of twenty-five cents 
per book borrowed. 


FROM THE 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


ACRL EXECUTIVE SECRETARY NAMED - Mark M. Gormley, assistant dir- 
ector of libraries and associate professor of library science at Colorado State 
University, Fort Collins, will become executive secretary of ALA's Associa- 
tion of College and Research Libraries on September 1. Mr. Gormley is a 
native of Superior, Wisconsin, a graduate of Wisconsin State College there, 
and was from 1953 to 1956 librarian at the Senior High School in Janesville, 
Wisconsin. He attended the Library School at the University of Denver, and 
since 1956 he has been at Colorado State University. 
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APPOINTMENT OF DR. PHILLIP MONYPENNY, professor of political sci- 
ence, University of Illinois, as director of the Survey and Standards for State 
Library Agencies, has been announced. 





The survey is the first attempt to develop standards of service based on a 
nation-wide survey of existing practices. The survey is being supported by a 
$45,000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York and is expected to 
cover the 50 states. The basis of the survey is to determine the present nature, 
quality, status, and potential of state library activities and on the basis of the 
survey to develop standards for state library service which will complement the 
present standards of other types of libraries. The Survey and Standards Commit- 
tee of the Association of State Libraries of the American Library Association is 
acting as an advisory committee to the research staff making the survey. 


FROM AROUND THE COUNTRY 

'62 NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK COMMITTEE HEAD NAMED -- Bernard 
Barnes, vice president and secretary of Time Inc., has been names Chairman 
of the Steering Committee for the fifth observance of National Library 
Week, April 8-14, 1962. He succeeds Norman H. Strouse, president of J. 
Walter Thompson Company, who will continue as a member of the Committee. 





& 

Donald H. McGannon, president and director of the Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Company, has been appointed a vice chairman of the Committee, a 
post held by Barnes for the past two years. 


The appointments were announced by Emerson Greenaway, Director of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia and Chairman of the National Book Com- 
mittee which sponsors the reading and library development program in co- 
operation with the American Library Association. Full membership of the 
Steering Committee will be announced later this summer. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TAPE-RECORDED BOOKS FOR THE BLIND -- Two 
grants, totaling $62,000 for the experimenta! development of a system to 
produce tape-recorded books for the blind, have been announced by the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc. 





The investigation will be carried on jointly by the Library of Congress's 
Service for the Blind, of which Robert S. Bray is Chief, and by Recording 
For the Blind, Inc., New York City, of which Burnham Carter is National 


Director. The project is expected to be completed on or before December 
31, 1961. 


Should the proposed system prove feasible the original cost of providing 
sound recordings for the blind -- the overwhelming majority of whom do not 
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read Braille -- will be reduced, as well as the cost of storing and handling 
the recordings; "reading" will be easier, and the recordings will have super- 
ior quality and be more durable. 


The system to be tried out is comprised of three elements: 


1. A sealed cartridge or cassette, 3 1/4 inches square, containing a 
three-track tape, 1/8 th of an inch in width. Played at a speed of 9/10th 
of an inch per second, the tape would contain eight hours of reading and 
would be very much smaller than the equivalent printed book. The tape is 
not touched by hand, but is placed on a spindle, plays automatically and re- 
winds automatically. 


2. A machine which will play the above-mentioned cartridge, especially 
adapted for the blind, with a fast forward speed, a fast re-wind speed and a 
method of indicating chapter breaks, so that the student can easily locate 
them. This machine will be small in size and weigh about seven pounds. 


.3. A tape-duplicator which would reproduce the 8-hour tape in a very 
few minutes. 


As part of the evaluation of the project, blind people of varying ages 
and backgrounds will be asked to test the equipment. 


THE GOOD BOOKS IN AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES: A SUMMARY is 
the title of the current issue (No. 60) of the OCCASIONAL PAPERS, pub- 
lished by the University of Illinois Graduate School of Library Science. 





This paper is a summary of an extensive survey of the holdings of 828 
public libraries in the United States, based on checklists of 1,200 fiction and 
non-fiction titles. Prepared by LeRoy C. Merritt, Professor at the University 
of California School of Librarianship in Berkeley, the report explains the 
survey procedure and gives several statistical tables of the findings. 


Copies of this paper (No. 60) may be obtained free upon request to the 
Editor, OCCASIONAL PAPERS, University of Illinois Graduate School of 
Library Science, Urbana, Illinois. 


NOTE: Beginning with No. 61, the OCCASIONAL PAPERS will be on 
a subscription basis of $2.00 per calendar year, with individual issues priced 
at $1.00. The annual subscription will include at least three issues. Any 
library or individual may subscribe by sending the $2.00 subscription fee in 
check, money order, cash, or stamps to Editor, University of Illinois Gradu- 
ate School of Library Science, Urbana, Illinois. 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS: 
USING THE LIBRARY 











Prepared by Ruth P. Swenson 
Helen H. Lyman 


AMERICAN TASTES AND VALUES 


"Here we are, then, innocent and unaware in our quickly vanishing, ... 
putting on no special face for the world to see, quietly defying anyone to 
prove to us that this is not the way we ought to be; yet, hardly knowing, 
really, that this is the way we are." Holiday, July, 1960, p. 34. 


We, as Americans, are continually looking at ourselves in a critical 
light and comparing our accomplishments with others. The result has been a 
sizeable body of literature which is a ready source for programs of study. 
Here are suggested readings in weighty and light vein, but worth the time 
and effort. For further reading, check the Reader's Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature under special U. S. headings. 





PART | 
FROM THE INSIDE OUT -- AS WE SEE OURSELVES 


TOPICS, ISSUES, AND RESOURCES 


Setting the Stage 





"In Quest of America," by John Steinbeck. Holiday, July, 1961. 
"The Great American Morality Play." Reporter, June 8, 1961. 


Yesterday--Was it a prediction for today? 


THE BIG CHANGE. F.L. Allen. Harper, 1952. 

AND KEEP YOUR POWDER DRY. M. Mead. Morrow, 1942. 

POSTSCRIPT TO YESTERDAY. L.R. Morris. Random, 1947. 

LIFE IN AMERICA. M. B. Davidson. 2 vols. Houghton, 1951. 

THE END OF AMERICAN INNOCENCE...1912-1917. H.-F. May. 
Knopf, 1959. 
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Our Contemporary Selves 





AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION. M. Lerner. S & S, 1957. 

THE STATUS SEEKERS. V. Packard. McKay, 1959. 

THE AMERICAN CONSCIENCE. Roger Burlingame. Knopf, 1957. 
AMERICAN FAITH. Ernest S. Bates. Norton, 1940. 

THE ORGANIZATION MAN. W.H. Whyte. S&S, 1956. 

A SURFEIT OF HONEY. Russell Lynes. Harper, 1957. 

AN AFFLUENT SOCIETY. John K. Galbraith. Houghton, 1958. 
THE SELF-CONSCIOUS SOCIETY. Eric Larrabee. Doubleday, 1960. 
LET US BEGIN. M. Agronsky and others. S &S, 1961. 


FORMS AND ACTIVITIES 


A Study Program--A group may wish to use one or two works as a basis for stu- 
dy or to outline a course, e.g., Lerner's AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION. 


* Reading Aloud--In the lighter vein are works by Jean Kerr, Harry Golden, 
James Thurber, and Sydney Harris, which are fun to read aloud. Robert Na- 
than's THE WEANS could serve as an introduction for such a program. 


Book Discussion Group--A reading discussion group in which each member 
reads the same title, e.g., Golden's ONLY IN AMERICA, Lederer's and 
Burdick's THE UGLY AMERICAN, or Marquand's POINT OF NO RETURN. 


Book Talks--For a series of book revie\ : or talks, the works of Galbraith, 
Whyte, or Packard. 


A Personal View--A review in which each member analyzes his own life. Ex- 
amples of American tastes today, as shown in advertising, art, music, books, 
and clothes would make a good exhibit. 


Lecture-Forum--Within every community or nearby are men and women who 
are studying American society and will lecture on it: the minister, the teach- 
er, the lawyer, the newspaper editor, the writer, the professor, the foreign 
visitor. 


The next pages of "Program Suggestions” 
will continue with Part Il -- 
AS OTHERS SEE US, AS THE NOVELIST SEES US, 
and WHERE WE LIVE 
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BOOKS FOR ADULTS 











Edited by Ruth P. Swenson 


RECENT TITLES ON DIVERSE SUBJECTS 
TIMELY AND PRESSING MATTERS 


Ebenstein, William. TODAY'S ISMS; COMMUNISM, FASCISM, CAPITAL- 
ISM, SOCIALISM. 1961. 243 p. Prentice-Hall, $3.95. 335 

A third edition of this book which is "a discussion of the main represent- 
atives of each side - communism and fascism on the totalitarian side, capital- 
ism and socialism on the democratic." Also valuable for bibliographies. 
Graphs, charts and illustrations. 


Snow, C. P. SCIENCE AND GOVERNMENT. 1961. 88 p. Harvard Univ- 
ersity Press, $2.50. 506 .9 

The question explored in this small but demanding book: how can scien- 
tists be given responsible and decision-making positions in government? Also, 
why this is a necessary consideration. 


Reynolds, Earle. THE FORBIDDEN VOYAGE. 1961. 281 p. McKay, 
$4.95. 910.4 
A scientist (Ph.D. from University of Wisconsin) persuaded that nuclear 


bomb testing should cease turns his moral and scientific conviction into action. 


The journal of the voyage and the subsequent legal battle are both exciting 
and thought-provoking. (DN) 


Duffy, James and Manners, Robert A., editors. AFRICA SPEAKS. 1961. 
223 p. Van Nostrand, $4.95. 960 

This collection of essays, interesting to the serious reader, reflects the 
thinking of the leaders of the new Africa. The essays are arranged under 
topics regarding independence, freedom, Africa in transition, colonialism, 
and the Union of South Africa. The reader is oriented to each section by a 
brief introduction to the subject and to the leaders. 


THE CIVIL WAR 
FROM DIFFERING POINTS OF VIEW 


Duncan, Robert L. RELUCTANT GENERAL. 1961. 289 p. Dutton, $5. YA 
921 
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Civil War buffs will find this expertly written account of an obscure con- 
federate general, Albert Zebulon Pike, and the war on the western frontier, 
fascinating. The incredible career of Albert Pike, lawyer, diplomat, soldier, 
gourmand, poet, scholar, and philosopher, will prove equally absorbing to any 
lover of American history or biography. Critical writing outrivaling fiction 
for holding attention. (WN) 


Downey, Fairfax. STORMING OF THE GATEWAY: CHATTANOOGA, 
1863. 1960. 303 p. McKay, $5.50. 973.735 
Absorbing account of the Chickamauga-Chattanooga Campaigns by a mil- 
itary expert. Fascinating sidelights on leaders, artillery, medical corps, and 
origin of signal corps. Unique appendixes. Excellent documentation. (WN) 


Dowdey, Clifford. LEE'S LAST CAMPAIGN; THE STORY OF LEE AND 
HIS MEN AGAINST GRANT -- 1864. 1960. 415 p. Little, $6. 973.736 
Clifford Dowdey, a leading writer on the Confederacy, gives a fine ac- 
count of Lee's campaign against Grant from the Wilderness to Petersburg. 
Vignettes on "Lee the Legend" and his generals are as fascinating as his main 
theme. It is regrettable that no specific documentation is provided. (WN) 


Boykin, Edward. BEEFSTEAK RAID. 1960. 305 p. Funk, $4.95. 973.737 
Edward Boykin, historian of the Confederate Navy, narrates Hampton's 
1864 raid on Grant's cattle herd near Petersburg. Students may note minor 
errors and decry Boykin's narrative style but the general reader will enjoy the 
prelude to "the slickest piece of cattle stealing ever heard of" (WN) 


Gibson, John M. THOSE 163 DAYS; A SOUTHERN ACCOUNT OF SHER- 
MAN'S MARCH FROM ATLANTA TO RALEIGH. 1961. 317 p. Coward- 
McCann, $5.75. 973.737 

A Southern account of Sherman's march from Atlanta to Raleigh with em- 
phasis on Union atrocities. Possible bias is aptly offset by fairness to Sherman 
in this engrossing narrative which should prove fascinating to Civil War buff 
and general reader alike. (WN) 


Nolan, Alan T. THE IRON BRIGADE: A MILITARY HISTORY. 1961. 

412 p. Macmillan, $6.95. 973.744 
The first complete account of the most famous unit in the Union Army. 
Colorful, one of the greatest fighting outfits in American military history, the 
lron Brigade was predominantly Wisconsin in origin. Alan T. Nolan, Indian- 

apolis attorney and a Civil War Round Table member, has performed a fine 
service for Wisconsin readers with this carefully researched, well-written and 
expertly annotated volume on a fascinating episode in our state history. (WN) 


Haskell, John C. THE HASKELL MEMOIRS. 1960. 176 p. Putnam, $3.95. 
YA 973 .782 
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A forthright account by a Confederate staff officer of his experiences with 
the Army of Northern Virginia. Essentially for students, who may be startled 
by his opinions of Confederate leaders, Haskell's vivid style should interest 
the general reader. The "Notes" form an excellent biographical dictionary 
of the Civil War leaders in the East. (WN) 


PLAYS, POETRY, ESSAYS AND CRITICAL WORKS 


Langner, Lawrence. THE PLAY'S THE THING. 1960. 258 p. Putnam. $4.* 
808 .2 

This book has a number of values. As an intimate record of serious the- 

atrical production during the past forty years, it is readable and rewarding; 

as a discussion of what makes a good dramatist and what makes a good play, it 

is richly informative; as an opportunity to learn what a man of the author's 

stature thinks about the theatre, it belongs with other noteworthy books on 

theatre. 


Hallmark Cards, Inc. POETRY FOR PLEASURE; THE HALLMARK BOOK OF 
POETRY. 1960. 470p. Doubleday, $3.95.* 808 .81] 

A satisfying anthology which includes favorite and also distinctive trans- 
lations of poetry from other lands. 


McGinley, Phyllis. TIMES THREE; SELECTED VERSE FROM THREE DECADES 
WITH SEVENTY NEW POEMS. 1960. 304 p. Viking, $5. 811.5 

The light touch on the many subjects close to our lives is illuminating and 
also sharp. 


Gibson, William. DINNY AND THE WITCHES (and) THE MIRACLE WORK- 
ER; TWO PLAYS. 1960. 301 p. Atheneum, $4.50. 812.5 

Dinny, a "young man with a horn" meets the three rather ingratiating 
witches who run the world and who intend to kill him. They convince Dinny, 
for a time, that he is running the world and can have anything he wants. All 
his wishes go wrong, and he takes back his mortality after 100 years have 
passed. The play is peopled with types rather than individuals and takes on 
the aspect of an allegory of the atomic age. Some amusing lines, mostly 


provided by the witches, temper the generally depressing nature of this work. 
(HD) 


Richardson, Jack. THE PRODIGAL. 1960. 114p. Dutton, $3. 812.5 

A retelling, in modern language, of the first play of the cycle, THE 
ORESTEIA by Aeschylus. The main character in this work is Orestes, Ag- 
amemnon's son who flees Mycenae after his father's murder but is persuaded 
to return to avenge the king's death. Interesting, and should be rewarding 
reading for play groups. (HD) 
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Ade, George. THE AMERICA OF GEORGE ADE. 1961. 284p. Putnam, 
$4. 817.4 


A critical sketch and a selection of Ade's writing. 


Harris, Sydney F. LAST THINGS FIRST. 1961. 338 p. Houghton, $4. * 
818.5 
In this collection, the columnist has selected his most satisfying pieces. 
They are varied in subject, pithy and reflective, but are grouped under such 
headings as: "Of the Mind and Passions", "Of Children and Parents" and 
"Purely Personal Prejudices." 


Life (Chicago) GREAT READINGS FROM LIFE. 1960. 775 p. Harper, 
$7.50. * 820.82 


A treasury of stories by outstanding writers, these selections reveal issues 
of the past twenty-four years. 


Ciardi, John. HOW DOES A POEM MEAN? 1960. 378 p. Houghton. 
$4. 821 .082 
The author isolates and analyzes some of the characteristics of poetry 
(the simultaneous elements of a poem) in order that the poem may then be put 
back together again more richly. Contains 200 poems as examples and for 
study, with questions designed to develop a critical appreciation of poetry. 


(RCS) 


Kroeber, Karl. ROMANTIC NARRATIVE ART. 1960. 225 p. University of 
Wisconsin Press, $5.75. 821.709 

This detailed study of the development of storytelling poetry in the early 
nineteenth century will interest the student of literature. 


Coward, Noel. WAITING IN THE WINGS. 1961. 134 p. Doubleday, 
$2.95. 822 

A group of former leading ladies of the English stage live out the last days 
of their lives in "The Wings", a small charity home for retired actresses. Wit- 
ty conversation and interplay of personalities as the ladies recall the old days 
make this interesting reading. Fourteen women and four men. (HD) 


Bluestone, Mac, editor. SHAKESPEARE'S CONTEMPORARIES. 1961. 300 
p. Prentice-Hall, $3.95, paper. 822 .309 
A collection of critical studies of Elizabethan plays for the student of 

literature. 


Eccles, Mark. SHAKESPEARE IN WARWICKSHIRE. 1961. 182 p. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, $4.50. 822.33 

Based upon a fresh exploration of documents and other papers concerning 
Shakespeare, the author traces the family and friends and neighbors in Strat- 
ford and thus produces a social history of the times. 
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Rama Rau, Santha. A PASSAGE TO INDIA. 1961. 112 p. Harcourt, $3.50 
822.91 
Drama based on E. M. Forster's novel, during England's rule of India. 
The main characters are two women and a man (English) who want to "know" 
India. They become friendly with a young Indian doctor but a misunderstand- 
ing which leads to a scandal and a trial shows the principals how far apart 
England and India will always be. (HD) 


Malleson, Miles. MOLIERE; THE SLAVE OF TRUTH. 1960. 269 p. Coward- 
McCann, $4. 

These artistic adaptations of the Moliere plays: "Le Misanthrope", 
"Tartuffe" and "Imaginary Invalid" by the English character actor will encour- 
age further reading of the Shakespeare of France. 


Payne, Robert. THE THREE WORLDS OF BORIS PASTERNAK. 1961. 220p. 

Coward-McCann, $4.50.* YA. 891.74 
A significant work which describes the Nobel Prize nominee as a poet, 

a novelist and a political figure. DOCTOR ZHIVAGO is considered the 

crowning effort of a life struggle and belief. Reproductions of photographs 

and sketches are interesting. 


Acheson, Dean. SKETCHES FROM LIFE OF MEN | HAVE KNOWN. 1960. 

206 p. Harper, $4.* 920 
Ernest Bevin, Robert Schuman, Winston Churchill, Arthur Vanderberg, 

Konrad Adenauer, and George Marshall are among the men "looked into" 

by an astute and penetrating observer who also has the talent to bring the 

man, and his environment, clearly before the reader. 


COOKING WITH A RELISH 


Hogner, Dorothy C. A FRESH HERB PLATTER. 1961. 237 p. Doubleday, 
$3.95. 635.7 

This is a charming how-to-do-it book on raising herbs, information on 
herbs, and cooking with herbs. 


Barczewski, Harriet C. THE KEY TO GOOD COOKING. 1960. 244 p. 

The Key to Good Cooking, P. O. Box 4171, Western Station, Milwaukee 

10, Wisconsin, $3.95. 641.5 
Another cookbook to be read with pleasure! The author, a native of 

La Crosse, shares her family's favorite recipes with a touch of humor and a 

dash of wit in this attractively designed book. 


Hill, Sallie F. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER'S SOUTHERN COOKBOOK. 
1961. 470 p. Putnam, $4.95.* 641.5 
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A long-time editor of The Progressive Farmer has planned this book to 
make the traditional and regional dishes of the South readily available. For 
all library collections of regional cookbooks. 


MacDonald, Phyllis. THE GOLDEN AGE COOKBOOK. 1961. 192 p. 
Doubleday, $2.95. * 641.5 

The idea for this book grew out of practical experience as well as know- 
ledge of nutrition. Menus and recipes are arranged according to the season 
and stress the importance of planning ahead. 


Waldo, Myra. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF GOURMET COOKING FOR 
THE AMERICAN KITCHENS. 1960. 374 p. Putnam, $5.95. 641.5 

A book to enjoy as a book and a source of appealing recipes. Directions 
are explicit. 


Woman's Day. COLLECTOR'S COOK BOOK. 1960. 320 p. Dutton, 
$3.95. 641.5 

Gourmet cooking made easy is the basic idea for this comprehensive and 
well-indexed book. Meat recipes are emphasized. 


HILTON INTERNATIONAL COOKBOOK, by the Hilton Chefs. 1960. 

206 p. Prentice-Hall, $4.95. * 641.59 
"This cookbook was put together to preserve in permanent form the most 

asked for and most famous dishes of all the Hilton Hotels." Arranged accord- 

ing to type of food. 


Petrovskaya, Kyra. KYRA'S SECRETS OF RUSSIAN COOKING. 1961. 
212 p. Prentice-Hall, $3.95. 641.59 

A chatty cookbook which gives the background of many traditional Rus- 
sian recipes and foods and is designed for the housewife who is interested in 
varying meals and entertaining. 


Totten, Ruth Patton. THE ROLLING KITCHEN. 1960. 98p. Houghton, 
$3. 641.59 
Each recipe which this distinguished army wife has collected comes with 
a little introduction which makes the dish a conversation piece. Foreign 
dishes, party dishes, and special favorites of well-known people are included. 


Church, Ruth E. THE BURGER COOK BOOK. 1961. 160 p. Rand Mc- 
Nally, $3.95. 641.66 

The food editor of the Chicago Tribune presents 200 recipes in which 
the burger flourishes. 


McCully, Helen and Noderer, Eleanor. JUST DESSERTS. 1961. 316p. 
Obolensky, $4.95. 641.8 
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Many new recipes, including my favorite pecan pie, are collected in 
this comprehensive and pleasing cookbook. Recipes are arranged according 
to type such as cakes, fruit desserts, etc. (HB) 


A POSTSCRIPT OF CHOICE TITLES 


Macl.eish, Archibald. POETRY AND EXPERIENCE. 1961. 204 p. Hough- 
ton, $4, 808 . | 
A leading American poet presents insights and wise appreciation from 
which any reader will gain understanding. He discusses the means to meaning 
which the art of poetry uses: words as sounds, as signs, in images and meta- 

phors. He examines the meanings in specific poems and experiences: the 
private world, Emily Dickinson; the public world, W. B. Yeats; the rejection 
of the world, Rimbaud; and the acceptance of the world, Keats. (HHL) 


Camus, Albert. RESISTANCE, REBELLION, AND DEATH. Trans. by Justin 
O'Brien. 1961. 272 p. Knopf,$#4. 848.9 
This collection brings together various articles and essays dealing with 
critical current issues: freedom, truth, death penalty, exiles, politics by a 
great French novelist and freedom fighter, whose untimely death in 1960 cut 
short an important career. Always a sensitive critic Camus's opinions and 


thoughts are keen, stimulating observations of interest to the thoughtful read- 
er. (HHL) 


Hesseltine, William B. and Wolf, Hazel C. THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON 
THE NILE. 1961. 272 p. University of Chicago Press95. 920 

Wisconsin's noted Civil War historian and Hazel Wolf open an unknown 
door in American history. The post Civil War adventures in semi-oriental 
Egypt, of these Blue and Gray fore-runners of modern American technical aid 
to foreign shores, will prove a revelation to most readers. (WN) 


The * following the price of the book indicates a good format for reading and 
that the type is at least 14 point. YA following the entry indicates that the 
adult book will be appealing to the young adult. 


Initials refer to contributors to this section of the Bulletin: 
HB - Helen Bull 
HD - Harriet Dupsloff 
HHL - Helen Lyman 
DN - Dorothy Naughton 
WN - William Neill, Member of the Madison Civil War Round Table 
RCS - Robert Spies, Bureau of Personnel 
Unsigned notes by Ruth Swenson 
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FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 











Selected by Elizabeth Burr 
PICTURE BOOKS 


Bonsall, Crosby Newell. LISTEN! LISTEN! 1961. 32 p. Illus. Harper, 
$2.50; lib. ed., $2.57 net. 

Ylla's photographs superbly complement the four little stories told by New 
to Purr, who sleeps "all the time except when he is listening." 


De Regniers, Beatrice Schenk. WHO LIKES THE SUN? 1961. Unpaged. 
Illus. Harcourt, $3. 

Woodcuts in pink, orange, and black, imaginatively executed, comple- 
ment the simple, lilting text which tells of a child's response to sunny days. 


Du Bois, William Pene. OTTO IN AFRICA. 1961. 35p. Illus. Viking, 
$2.50. 
Just as much fun as the earlier three about the lovable giant dog. 


Fern, Eugene. THE MOST FRIGHTENED HERO. 1961. Unpaged. Illus. 
Coward McCann, $3; lib. ed., $3.29 net. 

A small Scott overcomes his fear which has brought him the nickname 
‘a wee frightened mousie," proving once again that courage and love, not 
physical strength, mark a true hero. 


Foster, Doris Van Liew. A POCKETFULL OF SEASONS. 1961. 40 p. Illus. 
Lothrop, $2.75. 

Changes of seasons and weather as they affect a little boy and a farmer 
are marked by the treasures - a beach pebble, a feather, a flower - which 
the little boy collects. 


Gay, Zhenya. I'M TIRED OF LIONS. 1961. 31 p. Illus. Viking, $2.50. 
"In tender, patient conversation with her discontented cub, Mrs. Lion 

points out why he cannot be any other animal than a lion. Enchanting two- 

color illustrations." Nancy Elsmo, Racine Public Library, in Junior Libraries. 





Gill, Bob. A BALLOON FOR A BLUNDERBUSS. 1961. Unpaged. Illus. 
Harper, $2.75; lib. ed., $2.73 net. 
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Swapping and trading, the favorite game of childhood, is the theme of 


this excitingly designed picture book coauthored by Bob Gill and Alastair Reid, 


Goudey, Alice E. THE DAY WE SAW THE SUN COME UP. 1961.Unpaged. 
Illus. Scribner, $2.95. 

The author's poetic prose combines with soft four-color Adrienne Adams 
illustrations to tell the joy of two children in a summer day and to present their 
mother's explanation of the earth's rotation. 


Grimm Brothers. RAPUNZEL. 1961. Unpaged. Illus. Harcourt, Paper-bds 
with cloth spine, $3.75. 

Another children's classic in a distinguished edition with beautiful illus- 
trations by Felix Hoffman. 


Martin, Patricia Miles. BENJIE GOES INTO BUSINESS. 1961. Unpaged. 
Illus. Putnam, $2.75; lib. ed., $2.68 net. 


A fascinating picture-story book of a young "man" in business for himself. 


McGaw, Jessie Brewer. LITTLE ELK HUNTS BUFFALO: AS LITTLE ELK 
TELLS IT IN INDIAN PICTURE WRITING. 1961. Unpaged. Illus. Nelson, 
$2.95. 

"Another pictographic story of the hero of PAINTED PONY RUNS A- 
WAY... Two-page appendix tells how Indians used all parts of the buffalo 
for food, clothing, and shelter. Weak binding." Nancy Elsmo, Racine Pub- 
lic Library, in Junior Libraries. 





Nicholson, William. CLEVER BILL. 1961. 22 p. Illus. Doubleday, paper- 
bds, $2.50; publisher's prebound, plus 50 cents net. 

This is a welcome return of a classic picture book which has long been 
out of print. 


Peet, Bill. HUGH HAROLD. 1961. Unpaged. Illus. Scribner, $3. lib. 
ed., $3.75. 


Fun for the youngest readers who crave Seusslike exaggerations. 


Sherman, Nancy. GWENDOLYN THE MIRACLE HEN. 1961. Unpaged. 
Illus. Golden Press, $2.95, library binding, $2.99. 


A fresh and original modern folk tale in rhyme, equally delightful in 
text and illustrations. 


Sherrill, Dorothy. THE STORY OF A LITTLE WHITE TEDDY BEAR WHO 
DID NOT WANT TO GO TO BED. 1931. Unpaged. Illus. Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, $1.50. 

It is nice to have a reissue of this favorite bedtime story, now in its 
tenth printing. 
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Tufts, Georgia. THE RABBIT GARDEN. 1961. 24p. Illus. Lothrop, $2.75. 
A special "rabbit garden" solves Nora's and grandfather's problems of the 
hungry rabbits eating their newly planted vegetables. 


EASY-TO-READ BOOKS 


Allen, Gertrude E. EVERYDAY ANIMALS. 1961. 48 p. Illus. Houghton, 


$2.50; lib. ed., $3.25. 
An introduction to animal life that second graders can read and enjoy. 


Barr, Cathrine. HOUND DOG'S BONE. 1961. 32 p. Illus. Walck, $2.25. 
A hilarious easy-to-read story of two fox pups and Andy's hound dog. 


Bonsall, Crosby Newell. TELL ME SOME MORE... 1961. 64p. Illus. 
Harper, $1.95; lib. ed., $2.19 net. 

An "I Can Read" book with humorous Fritz Siebel illustrations, highly 
original and full of fun. 


Ciardi, John. | MET A MAN. 1961. 74 p. Illus. Houghton, $2.75. 
lib. ed. $3. 

"In writing these poems to provide his first grade daughter with the first 
book she would receive herself, the author has used two elementary word lists 
as a basis, gradually introducing more difficult words and employing rhyme, 
pattern, riddles and word games as aids to recognizing known words and fig- 
uring out new ones. The result is an entertaining book of imaginative, humor- 
ous verses which will be enjoyed by the child reading to himself or by classes 
or families reading aloud together..." Booklist. 


Dreifus, Miriam W. BRAVE BETSY. 1961. 47p. Illus. Putnam, $2; lib. 
ed., $2.19. 
A doll story for girls who have finished first grade. 


Greenhood, David. WATCH THE TIDES. 1961. Unpaged. Illus. Holiday, 
$2.75. 

An attractive information book on the tides which is well written and easy 
enough for third graders to read themselves. 


Kay, Helen. KENDY'S MONKEY BUSINESS. 1961. 80p. Illus. Ariel, 
$2.95. 

Small Kendy's adventures with her friend Mike's monkey make an amusing 
and realistic story for third graders to read independently. 


Kumin, Maxine W. SPRING THINGS. 1961. 48 p. Illus. Putnam, $2.50. 
lib. ed., $2.52. 
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First of four "See and Read" storybooks whose purpose is to awaken chil- 
dren to the delights of out of doors. The author's SUMMER STORY continues 
the seasonal cycle. 


Miles, Betty. MR. TURTLES'S MYSTERY. 1961. Unpaged. Illus. Knopf, 
$2.50. 
An honest-to-goodness mystery for the beginning reader. 


BIOGRAPHIES 


Douglas, William O. MUIR OF THE MOUNTAINS. 1961. 184p. Illus. 
Houghton (North Star Book), $1.95; lib. ed., $2.80. 
An eminently readable biography of the "Father of our National Parks" 


with one of the chapters concerning his boyhood, entitled "Wisconsin's 
Birds." Grades 6-10. 


Fermi, Laura. GALILEO AND THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION. 1961. 
150 p. Illus. Basic Books, Inc., $3.50. 

Written by Enrico Fermi's widow and coauthored by Gilberto Bernardini, 
Director of the synchotron division of the European Organization for Nuclear 
Research, this is the human story of Galileo as a man and as a pioneering 
scientist. Grades 9-12. 


Franchere, Ruth. STEPHEN CRANE, THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN 
WRITER. 1961. 216 p. Crowell, $2.75. 

An absorbing and perceptively written account of Crane's life and work 
from his college years to his early death. 


Grey, Elizabeth. FRIEND WITHIN THE GATES; THE STORY OF NURSE 
EDITH CAVELL. 1961. 224 p. Houghton, $3. 

First published in England, this is a fascinating historical biography of 
a dedicated nurse who as a leader of the Belgian resistance movement was 
tried and executed as a spy during World War |. 


Honour, Alan. SECRETS OF MINOS, SIR ARTHUR EVANS' DISCOVERIES 
AT CRETE. 1961. 189 p. Illus. Whittlesey, $3.25. 
A stimulating biography for all those interested in archeology. IIlustra- 


ted with photographs and line drawings and includes a bibliography for fur- 
ther reading. 


Kennedy, John F. PROFILES IN COURAGE. (Young Readers Edition) 1961 
164 p. Harper, $1.95. 

"An unusually skillful abridgement with the essence of 210 pages of fine 
print in the paperback edition of the original distilled into 164 pages in type 
twice as large without interfering with the pace, continuity, and meaning." 
Horn Book. 
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A PERSONAL POINT OF VIEW 


On the Librarian's Influence--Active - Passive? 





Dorothy M. Broderick 
Public Library Children's Consultant 
Library Extension Division, New York State Library 


Last summer | read THE ADVENTURES OF RICHARD HANNAY for the 
first time. | read it lying on the sand on Cape Cod and taking a swim between 
chapters. It was an enjoyable experience; it would have been perfect if one 
thought had not kept recurring. "If only I'd read it as a teen-ager," | kept 
thinking. "How I'd have loved Richard Hannay." But | didn't read it as a 
teen-ager because there was no one to tell me about John Buchan. 


| don't know what delight a child finds in ALICE IN WONDERLAND, 
TOM SAWYER or CADDIE WOODLAWN.. | was an adult when | first encoun- 
tered these books and all the others that we say belong to the children of the 
world. Perhaps | am wrong in thinking that | would have better understood the 
rebellion | felt at having to give up playing football if | had had tomboy Caddie 
to share the experience with me. I'll never know because there is no going 
back and when we try to blend desires and dreams we often come up with the 
lie called memory. It wasn't that | didn't read. | read everything in sight; 
everything the local library offered. But of those endless hours spent with books 
my only concrete memory is of the now vanished three-in-one volumes of sports 
stories. These | remember because they were a bonus in an era when we were 
limited to two books a week and because | once bested the class bully by hit- 
ting him over the head with one of them. No wonder | grew up believing 
that books were weapons in man's fight for freedom. 


The librarian was a nothing. Her only words were those we cringe at now: 
sh-h-h, quiet, get out. She never suggested a book, offered an opinion, nor 
seemed glad to see us. We were obviously a burden to be borne. She never 
even gave us the satisfaction of acting as though we were a challenge to be 
mastered. We were nothing to her; she was nothing to us. 


| feel | have been cheated. And each time | read BEQUEST OF WINGS 
| wonder how many other children are being cheated of their literary heritage 
because Annis Duff is not their mother. 


All over the country there are libraries failing to offer youth a chance to 
stretch its mind and widen its horizons. These libraries offer pablum in the 
form of the BOBBSEY TWINS and HARDY BOYS when youth wants and is able 
to absorb steak. And when the first wild fling of youthful reading is over, what 


remains? A dull memory of hours spent in pleasant but deadening reading. 
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Is it any wonder that after childhood fewer and fewer people read? We have 
made reading as unstimulating as a television western and since it is harder to 
read than to look, television gains those we have failed to hold. 


The poet Gibran asks in his poem on Friendship, "What is your friend that 
you seek him with hours to kill? Seek him always with hours to live." For me, 
this is what books are: hours to live. They are hours to live in early England 
with Rosemary Sutcliff's heroes; a trip to the Midwest and making friends with 
Homer Price; the sheer delight of Mr. Popper; the realism of pioneer life in 
Steele's WINTER DANGER and THE LONE HUNT. 


In the children's books of the last 30 years, a child may "escape" to live 
among the first men or make a trip to Mars. He may laugh himself silly with 
PIPP! LONGSTOCKING or weep for the KING OF THE WIND. He may 
discover the meaning of courage with Mafatu in CALL IT COURAGE or the 
meaning of America in JOHNNY TREMAIN. 


Somehow we have come to think that only the very simple can be a source 
of delight. We forget that the real thrill is in tackling the best and defeating 
it. Anyone can run the 100 yards of the football field when it is empty; the 
challenge is in accomplishing the feat when 11 opponents are trying to stop 


you. And so it is with books. After the first Nancy Drew or Rosamund Du- 
Jardin or Judy Bolton, the challenge is over and all that follows is best liken- 
ed to reading the cereal box printing: we know what it says and we read with 
our eyes only. 


Real reading experiences are done with our brains and our hearts, not on- 
ly with our eyes. And such experiences can come only from books which pos- 
sess integrity, style and a portion of the fundamental truth of life. They are 
found in books written by men and women who respect youth, who have an in- 
nate appreciation of the ability of young people to recognize quality when it 
is offered them. When people say to me, "That's all well and good but the 
children in my library just love the HARDY BOYS," | have but one answer: 
Youth wants only the best until we, the adults, teach it to accept mediocrity. 


But remember, somewhere in your town there is a child unwilling to settle 
for mediocrity. He may come from a non-reading family; he may have a non- 
reading teacher. He has unformulated dreams of greatness and you are his sole 
guide to the world of books. Do you want him to say in later years, "The li- 
brarian was a nothing?" Or would you like him to say, "It was the librarian 
who offered me a world | didn't even know existed." 


The choice is yours and it is never too late to begin. 


--Reprinted from The Bookmark, February, 1961 (New York State Library) 

















